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Farming, Live Stock, Poul- 
try, Dairying, Truck Farming, 
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HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL 
TO FARMERS ? 


If you have, the SOUTHERN STATES 
FARM MAGAZINE will find new customers 
for you. 

As a high class exponent of Southern 
agriculture the SOUTHERN STATES FARM 
MAGAZINE is making itself invaluable to 
all intelligent and progressive farmers of 
the South. 

Among the members of its editorial staff 
are Hon. C. W. Dabney, Ex-U. S. Assis- 
tant Secretary of Agriculture ; and Col. 
J. B. Killebrew, Ex-Commissioner of 
Agriculture for Tennessee and author of a 


BALTIMORE, MD. : 
number of agricultural works. 


Its circulation is being vigorously and aggressively pushed in all the fourteen 
Southern States and is growing rapidly. 


It will help you to sell Farm and Garden Implements and Machinery, Breed- 
ing Stock (Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Swine, Poultry), Stock Remedies, Farm and 
Stock Appliances and Specialties of every sort, Dairy Supplies, Seeds and 
Nursery Stock, Fertilizers, Household Articles, Proprietary Specialties, and 
everything needed by the farmer or his family. 

Because of increased diversity of products and improvement in farming 
methods the farmers of the South are in better financial condition than at any 


previous time. 

Because of greater natural advantages they are better off than the farmers of 
any other part of the country. Many thousands of farmers from the North 
and West and Northwest are moving South, and must purchase new outfits. 

For these reasons the South offers just now a better and more rapidly ex- 
panding market for farm and home supplies than any other part of the country. 

An advertisement in the SOUTHERN STATES FARM MAGAZINE will open up 
new channels of trade for you in Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee. 

A sample copy of the magazine will give you a better idea of what it is than 


anything that might be printed here. Try it. 
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THE BREATH OF AVON. 


(To English-speaking Pilgrims on Shakespeare’s 
Birthday.) 


I, 


Whate’er of woe the Dark may hide in 
womb . 

For England, mother of kings of battle 
and song— 

Rapine, or racial hate’s mysterious wrong, 

Blizzard of Chance, or fiery dart of 


Doom— 

Let breath of Avon, rich of meadow- 
bloom, 

Bind her to that great daughter sever’d 
long— 

To near and far-off children young and 
strong— 

With fetters woven of Avon’s flower per- 
fume. 

Welcome, ye English-speaking pilgrims, 
ye 

Whose hands around the world are joined 
by him, 

Who make his speech the language of the 
sea, 


’ ‘Till winds of Ocean waft from rim to rim 
The Breath of Avon: let this great day be 
A Feast of Race no power shall ever dim. 


Il. 


From where the steeds of Earth’s twin 
oceans toss 

Their manes along Columbia’s chariot- 
way; 

From where Australia’s long blue billows 
play; 

From where the morn, quenching the 
Southern Cross, 

Startling the frigate-bird and albatross 

Asleep in air, breaks over Table Bay— 

Come hither, pilgrims, where these rushes 


sway 

"Tween grassy banks of Avon soft as 
moss! 

For, if ye found the breath of Ocean 
sweet, 


Sweeter is Avon’s earthy, flowery smell, 

Distill’d from roots that feel the coming 
spell 

Of May, who bids all flowers that lov’d 
him meet 

In meadows that, remembering Shake- 
speare’s feet, 

Hold still a dream of music where they 
fell. 


THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. 





The Breath of Avon, etc. 


THE MASON AND THE STONE. 


The stone lies foursquare in its place, 
Cold and blank and bare of grace. 
The sun shines on the barren square 
And wakes no life or beauty there. 


Bitter the blow of steel on stone, 
Bitter the granite’s grating groan: 
The mason’s cunning hand is set 
Upon the stone to smite and fret; 


And deeper as the chisel goes 

The beauty daily grows and grows, 
For lights and shades begin to fall 
About the carving on the wall, 

And angel-wings and faces leap 
Obedient to the chisel’s sweep; 

Flowers and fruits of paradise 

Beneath the fretful hammer rise, 
Until the house of God has grown 
More worthy through that carven stone. 


Thou, too, great Mason, hast forewilled 
That all the stones whereof Thou build 
Thy house not made with hands shall so 
In beauty as in suffering grow. 

The heart to which Thy tools are laid 
Shall never lack of sorrow’s shade, 

That from that background there may 





shine 
Outlines of beauty most divine. 
Speaker. E. K. 
HEART AND HOME. 


Oh, what know they of harbors 
Who toss not on the sea! 
They tell of fairer havens, 
But none so fair there be 


As Plymouth town outstretching 

Her quiet arms to me— 

Her breast’s broad welcome spreading 
From Mewstone to Penlee. 


And with this home-thought, darling, 
Come crowding thoughts of thee— 
Oh, what know they of harbors 
Who toss not on the sea? 


DoLurE RADFORD. 





A Lady's Life on a Ranche. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A LADY’S LIFE ON A RANCHE. 

Living as we do about twenty miles 
from anywhere on a ranche in the 
North-West of Canada, we get our mag- 
azines rather late,and with more or less 
irregularity. But we read them atten- 
tively, and of course we read anything 
about ourselves with that absorbing in- 
terest which the subject naturally 
arouses. I was surprised to find my- 
self rather a prominent person in the 
magazines of last year, and still more 
surprised to learn that I was a woman 
set apart, and an object of pity. I 
learned that “an English lady on a 
ranche” is a_ self-devoted being, a 
household drudge, to be regarded with 
respectful admiration and compassion. 
I learned that I had married a failure, 
for the young Englishman in the 
Colonies was set down as hopelessly in- 
competent, with the best of intentions 
indeed, but the worst of methods. This 
part of the history I particularly re- 
sented, for it is so weak to marry a 
failure. Then I learned what our fu- 
ture lives were to be. He was to strug- 
gle hard, and perhaps, if he were very 
good indeed, to win a bare subsistence. 
I was to struggle even harder, in a vir- 
tuous and heavy-hearted manner; and 
virtue would be its own reward—per- 
haps. We were to have no time :or 
reading or amusement, no congenial so- 
ciety, and apparently no sport. We 
were to linger out an unenviable exist- 
ence in the bare-handed struggle to 
make existence self-supporting, and 
that was all. 

Now I cannot answer for all the En- 


glish wives on all the ranches in 
Canada. I can only answer for one 


ranche which is flourishing, and for one 
smail Irishwoman happily situated on 
it. There is perhaps a good deal of 
sympathy between Ireland and the 
North-West. In the old country we are 
accustomed to disregard appearances, 
to make all kinds of shifts and laugh 
at them, to neglect superfluities, mind 
eur manners, follow after sport, and 
love horses. All that is good training 
for the North-West. But on coming 


here one finds everybody engaged in 
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making money, or trying to; and that 
is a new and bracing atmosphere to an 
Irish constitution. No one is rich here. 
On the other hand, hardly any one is 
distressingly poor, of those at least who 
live on their ranches like ourselves, and 
make their money by horses and cattle. 
As to whether they make or lost most, 
and how they make or why they lose 
it, I know just enough to be silent on 
for fear of making some 
“bad break.” The Western tongue is 
expressive. This, however, I know, 
that it is a very novel and pleasant ex- 
perience to belong to a community of 
which all the members are more or less 
equal in fortune; and also that it is the 
most refreshing thing in life never to 
look at or handle money from month's 
end to month’s end. Wages and bills 
are paid by cheques. There is no ex- 
penditure of small sums when one 
lives twenty-four miles from a shop; 
and the diminution of wear and tear to 
the brain-tissue when one never has to 
do the sum of fifteen times sevenpence- 
halfpenny is considerable. After liv- 
ing here for eighteen months, I real- 
ized one day that I did not know the 
currency of the country by sight. Who 
ever enjoyed such a blessed ignorance 
in England for a week? 

As to the want of congenial society, 
that complaint may be preferred from 
many a corner of the British Isles with 
as much reason as from North-Western 
Canada. But one observes that those 
who are always complaining of the so- 
ciety round them are not, as a rule, its 
most useful or brilliant members. 
Here, besides our Canadian neighbors. 
who are unfailing in kinaness and hos- 
pitality to new-comers, there live a fair 
number of Englishmen, ranchers and 
others; and some of the more adven- 
turous have wives. What should 
hinder us from enjoying each other’s 
society? It is true that we do not scat- 
ter cards upon each other or make 
many afternoon calls, for reasons con- 
nected with time and space and other 
large considerations. We do not give 
each other dinner-parties either; but 
we give each other dinner, generally at 
1 P. M., and beds for the night. People 


the subject 
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usually come when they have some rea- 
son for passing this way; and in a 
ranching country, houses are so few 
ana far between that hospitality of 
necessity becomes a matter of course. 
As a matter of course also, people do 
not expect to be amused. We have no 
means of formally entertaining each 
other, and it is not thought amusing to 
talk from morning till night. A visitor 
prefers to smoke his pipe in peace, to 
find his way out and wander round the 
‘corrals, inspect any bit of building that 
may be going on, or cast a critical eye 
on the stock. After which he saddles 
his cayuse for himself, and departs on 
his own affairs. 

We are all a good deal taken up here 
with attending to our own business; 
consequently we do not see so much of 
each other as people do at home. Will 
that be thought unfavorable to friend- 
liness? Personally I incline to the ad- 
vice given in the Book of Proverbs: 


“Withdraw thy foot from thy neigh- 
bor’s house; lest he be weary of 
thee, and so hate thee.” 


But when people who have like aims 
and occupations do happen to meet, the 
converse is particularly interesting, at 
least to themselves. Of course they 
talk shop. Nearly all the conversation 
worth listening to is shop of one kind 
or another. Prairie shop has a fascina- 
tion of its own—cattie, hay and horses, 
timber, grass and calves, weather, In- 
dians and wolves, fencing, freights and 
the English beef-market. Wherever 
Englishmen abound—and this is em- 
phatically a Land of the Younger Son— 
there the talk is on out-of-door sub- 
jects, and there is sympathy with all 
that is doing in all the ends of the 
earth. 

But to come home again, let us give 
heed to the household question,—that 
question which is with us all, and al- 


ways with us. I have seen women in 


England nearly worn out with their 
servant-worries, their kitchen-ranges, 
and their complicated household ar- 
rangements. I would not change places 
with them for any consideration, even 
to have dinner in six courses every 


evening. Here we enjoy the luxury of 
one servant in the house, an able-bodied 
cook, and I never heard him complain 
that his cooking-stove had “gone back 
on him;” nor if he did, should I lie 
awake at night thinking about it. I 
made the usual mistake of bringing out 
a maid from home; but when in course 
of time the mistake rectified itself, and 
she went the way of all womankind in 
the West, I took to the broom and 
duster, and was surprised to find what a 
calmness descended on my spirit with 
release from the task of supervision. 
An average of two hours’ housework a 
day, and the trouble of mending one’s 
own clothes, is not much to pay for all 
the joys of liberty. I keep up a con- 
scientious endeavor to find some substi- 
tute for the vanished maid; and still 
every failure to secure one brings a 
secret relief, a sense that the days of 
liberty are lengthened. I own to have 
been tempted once, when the fascina- 
tions of a certain elderly dame very 
nearly overcame me. She was of strik- 
ing appearance, thin, and high-stepping, 
with short grey hair confined by a band 
of cherry-colored velveteen, and she 
wore a profusion of blue bead-work. 
She told me that she was capable of 
doing all I could possibly require. 
Only one thing was beyond her, and 
that was a particular “kind of a hotel 
cake, one of these regular slap-up 
cakes, with icing.” She took credit for 
this voluntary confession of her limita- 
tions, being, as she said, quite above de- 
ception; and then she explained that all 
she required of me was a candor equal 
to her own. She “liked that, and she 
liked her boss to come right in to the 
kitchen too, and pass a joke with her, 
and not be stiff.” Nothing came of the 
interview, though I was well inclined 
to prolong our relations and do 
my best about the jokes, while the 
lady of the beads was sure we 
should value each other. But it was 
not to be. 

No doubt there is a certain difficulty 
about household service on a ranche. 
But then housekeeping is of a very sim- 
ple kind. There are no elaborate meals, 
no superfluous furniture or plate to be 
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cleaned; there is no attendance beyond 
what is necessary; in short, everything 
that may cause extra trouble is avoided. 
There is plenty of comfort on a ranche, 
but very little luxury; and every one 
must be ready to help himself, and to 
help others too, when the occasion 
arises. In case of sudden defection on 
the part of the cook, it is well to know 
how to prepare some simple things; 
though indeed almost any Western 
man can fill up the vacancy, so far as 
baking bread and cooking beef go. 
Then, in case of being weather-bound 
or otherwise cut off from a laundress, 
it is well to know a little of the gentle 
art of washing. No art is more useful, 
and none is easier to acquire, in a coun- 
try like this, where “wash-boards,” 
“wringers,” and all kinds of conven- 
iences minimize the labor. 

When I first came here I did nothing 
at ali,andenjoyeditvery much. Butnow 
that I have a little—a very little—daily 
occupation, I enjoy it a great deal more. 
The fact is, that in a community where 
every one else is at work one does not 
feel quite at home in complete idleness 
—in riding over the prairie, gathering 
flowers, writing letters, and reading 
poetry-books all day long and every 
day. Abstraction is very pleasant; but 
it is pleasanter still to have a share in 
the general life, and by a very light ex- 
perience of work, to gain some sym- 
pathy with those whose experience is 
of little else but work. 

The winning of new sympathies is 
the chief interest of life. Here you 
may learn sympathy with lines of life 
so long and varied that they extend 
from the Patriarchs to Dick Swiveller’s 
little Marchioness. One might go even 
farther back—namely, to Jabal, who 
was 


“the father of such as dwell in tents, 
and of such as have cattle.” 


There is nothing like life in the North- 
West to give one an insight into pa- 
triarchal history. How plainly it 


makes one understand the strife that 
arose between the herdmen of Abram 
and the herdmen of Lot, 
cattle had increased 


when their 
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“so that they could not dwell to- 
gether.” 

I suppose there is not a cow-hand in the 
West who could not furnish one with 
some instructive particulars of that 
strife, or who could not exactly appre- 
ciate Abram’s generosity in allowing to 
Lot the first choice of a range, and 
Lot’s very natural mistake in choosing 
the plain of Jordan because 

“it was well watered everywhere,” 
though far too thickly settled for a 
cattle-range. 

Of course, when there was no central 
government that could “reserve 
springs” in the interests of stock- 
growers, one is not surprised to find 
that every watering-place was a source 
of strife between the herdmen of re- 
spective owners. The cowboy is not 
even yet the most peaceable of man- 
kind, and to see his herd perishing of 
thirst would naturally exasperate him. 
Besides, to fill up the wells that other 
people had dug was “playing it very 
low down”—as the herdmen of Isaac 
seem to have thought at the time of the 
trouble with the men in Gerar. 

Among all the worthies of the Old 
Testament, Jacob is that one who en- 
joys least popularity at home. His 
trickiness is invariably objected to, his 
trials go unpitied, and his talents are 
disparaged. Now here, having enjoyed 
the advantage of hearing an experi- 
enced cowboy explain the career of our 
father Israel, I see what injustice has 
been done to his memory. Jacob was, 
in fact, a herdman, or cowboy, “from 
away back,” an undeniably smart 
hand. His guiding principle in life was 
to forego no advantage; and this is the 
essence of smartness. To outwit his 
simple brother was an easy matter to 
him in his youth; in later life his wily 
old uncle Laban was no match for him, 
though for twenty years the underhand 
struggle went on between the two. It 
is easy for the superficial to say that 
Jacob lacked a conscience. Nothing of 
the kind. Like a born herdman as he 
was, he put so much conscience into his 
herding that there was none left over 
for the less important affairs of life. 
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The anxieties and hardships of a West- 
ern herdsman to-day were Jacob's too 
at the date B.C. cir. 1745: 


“Thus I was; in the day the drought 
consumed me, and the frost by 
night; and my sleep departed from 
mine eyes.” 

He was no ordinary hand who could 
say to Laban: 


“It was little which thou hadst before 
I came, and it is now increased unto 
a multitude.” 


It may be observed, too, that Jacob 
made good all losses to his employer, 
even loss from wild animals; and this 
was pointed out with admiring reproba- 
tion by the man who imparted to me 
the true sense of the narrative. How, 
he asked, did Jacob make out to replace 
all losses from the herd of Laban at a 
time when he had no herd of his own, 
and was not worth a cent anyhow? 
The inference is plain. There were 
other herds on that range, and Jacob 
must have “rustled” what he wanted 


from them. You bet your life! our 
father Israel was a “rustler.” Nothing 


is wanting to constitute him our patron 
saint of the West. 

This excursion into the eighteenth 
century B.C. is no digression, of course. 
I have only been showing that we like 
to connect ourselves with the dignity 
of history. But I am glad the connec- 
tion does not extend to living in tents. 
A Canadian winter under canvas would 
probably bring the history to an early 
close; and even in summer, except for 
the idea of the thing, a house has many 
advantages. English ladies are much 
pitied, I see, for the sad, rough houses 
they have to live in on these sad, rough 
ranches, “so different from their re- 
fined English homes.” As to refine- 
ment of course that is neither here nor 
there. It belongs to the person, and 
not to the house the person inhabits, or 
at least only by communication to the 
house. But why should there be all 


this sadness and roughness and pity at 
all? Of course, a house on a Western 
ranche is as different from a house at 
home as it can well be. Still, you can- 
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not judge of the merits of anything by 


pronouncing it different from some- 
thing else. A log or lumber house on a 
site determined by the existence of a 
spring and moderate shelter, is built in 
two or three months, then simply fur- 
nished, and—that is all. It seems a 
little superfluous to draw the contrast 
between this and an English home. 
But on the other hand, why should one 
not enjoy all reasonable comfort in a 
lumber-house? If well built it is very 
warm and tight in winter time, of 
course with the addition of double win- 
dows; and if warm in winter, it will be 
cool in summer. Besides, one can have 
a verandah on the eastern side, where 
the little flower-garden will be; and as 
soon as the sun is overhead, the veran- 
dah makes the pleasantest sitting- 
place with the scent of mignonette and 
the cucumber-vine about it. If the 
house is well finished inside, it can be 
made very pretty in a simple way. A 
friend once described our house as 
“ceiled with cedar and painted with 
vermilion.” Having lived for some time 
now within cedar-panelled walls, I 
have come to the conclusion that no 
other walls are half so pretty. The 
warm brown-and-gold tints of the wood 
make a perfect background for water- 
colors, china, books, and anything else 
that may be conveniently disposed of 
upon them. Then at home ceilings are 
usually a trial to the eyes, but cedar- 
panelled ceilings add a joy of their own 
to life. I cannot think that the look of 
one’s rooms is unimportant, for in 
winter one spends so many hours in- 
doers; and the unbroken whiteness of 
snow without makes every feature of 
form and color within more insistent. 
For nearly half the year, however, we 
can lead a regular out-of-door life here, 
and that is what makes the real charm 
of the country. That is what gives the 
health and brightness and hardiness to 
a life that acts with a kind of slow fas- 
cination on us all. Englishmen who 
have lived here will abuse the country 
sometimes, go home for good, bidding a 
joyful last farewell to the prairie—and 
come back within the year. They pro- 
fess not to know what has drawn them 
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back to these world-forsaken wilds, and 
they abuse the country again. But 
they can’t keep away from it. The 
logic of such proceedings is quite be- 
yond my grasp; but speaking as a mere 
illogical female, I like the country so 
well myself that I think it is good to be 
here. I like the simplicity, the infor- 
mality of the life, the long hours in the 
open air. I like the endless riding 
over the endless prairie, the winds 
sweeping the grass, the great silent 
sunshine, the vast skies, and the splen- 
did line of the Rockies, guarding the 
west. I like the herds of cattle feeding 
among the foothills, moving slowly 
from water to water; and the bands of 
horses travelling their own way free of 
the prairie. I like the clear rivers that 
come pouring out of the mountains, 
with their great rocky pools and the 
shining reaches of swift water where 
we fish in the summer-time; and the 
little lakes among the hills where the 
wild duck drop down to rest on their 
flight to the north in spring. When 
the grouse-shooting begins in the au- 
tumn—or, as we say here, “when the 
chicken-shooting begins in the fall,”— 
I like to ride with the guns to watch the 
sport, and mark down the birds in the 
long grass. I like both the work and 
the play here, the time out of doors and 
the time for coming home. I like the 
summer and the winter, the monotony 
and the change. Besides, I like a flan- 
nel shirt, and liberty. ° 

I certainly never hear of any one who 
could not enjoy some part of the sum- 
mer here; but most people are glad to 
get away in the winter. There seems 
to be a fixed idea that winter is nothing 
but snow and monotony and weariness 
of spirit. Well, I do not deny the snow, 
but there is even more sunshine than 
snow; nor the monotony—but then I! 
adore monotony. For the weariness 
of spirit, that is another matter alto 
gether; and I really think it must be the 
people who never spend their winters 
here that find a Western winter so try- 
ing. In some ways it is quite as pleas- 


ant as the summer; and when one can 
get coyote hunting, summer is not to 
be named in the same breath with it. 
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The fun we had coyote hunting with 
our friends last Christmas time passed 
all. But even when one can get no 
hunting, there is riding and sleigh- 
ing; and always there is the lovely 
aspect of the hills under snow, 
white against the radiant blue, soft- 
ened as a face is softened by a smile, 
every dimple and delicate depression of 
the ground marked by a transparent 
shadow on the snow, its sunlit white- 
ness set off by the dark of leafless wil- 
lows that trace the windings of the 
frozen creek. “Fair as the snow of 
one night,” was an old saying in Ire- 
land; it often comes into my mind when 
I look out on a sunny morning here 
after a snowy night. Everything 
seems to be new made, white and 
shining, and everywhere the wonderful 
blue shadows are resting or drifting 
over the stainless valleys. The sky is 
a clear forget-me-not biue. The far-off 
line of the plains is sea-blue against it. 
Each hollow is pure cobalt blue, and 
each cloud passing above sends a blue 
shadow gliding over the earth. Under 
the log walls of the sheds at the foot 
of the hill, the shadow thrown on the 
snow might be painted in ultra-marine. 
Perhaps among the mysterious effects 
of color, blue on white has the special 
property of making glad!—for all 
through the short, sunny winter day 
there is a light sparkle and exilaration 
in the air which acts on the spirits like 
a charm. Then when the time of 
winter sunset comes, there is a half 
hour of strange, delicate brilliancy—a 
blush of color across the snow like the 
flush on the leaves of the latest monthly 
rose, a dazzling whiteness along the 
ridges that catch the level rays of light, 
deepening into a hundred tones of blue 
and violet between dark stretches of 

the leafless willow and cottonwood © 
trees, with here and there a gleam like 
the green light of an opal coming from 
the ice that spreads upon the overflow 
round the mouth of a frozen water- 
spring. In the beauty of these winter 
sunsets there is something curiously 
unearthly—partly by reason of the 
frozen stillness in the air, but even 
more, I think, because of the mystical 
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purity of those colors shining on the 
snow. One can compare them only 
with the light of gems like the opal and 
the sapphire, or the bands of pure 
color in the rainbow. Are there foun- 
tains of these colors springing in Para- 
dise, that they always seem to give our 
eyes hints of a fairer life? 

Such are the still days; but then we 
have wild weather here in winter, and 
enough of it too!—days when the north 
wind blows and the snow flies before it 
as nothing but snow before the wind 
ean fly, in a blind white fury. All the 
months of winter are months of con- 
flict between the north and the west 
winds. We watch the powers of the air 
fighting over us, and feel as if we lived 
in the heart of a myth of the winds. 
The north wind is the destroyer; when 


He casteth forth his ice like morsels: 
Who is able to abide his frost? 


While the north wind blows, every 
breathing thing shrinks and cowers. 
The mere holding on to life is a struggle 
for poor unsheltered animals, and the 
longer it lasts the harder is the strug- 
gle, and the less their strength for it. 
But there comes a change in the alr. 
Some night on looking out we see that 
the clouds have rolled upwards, as if 
a curtain were lifted in the west, leav- 
ing a well-defined arch of clear sky 
with stars shining in it. That arch 
means that the west wind, the pre- 
server, is on his way; and sometimes 
we hear his voice beforehand in a long, 
distant roar among the mountains. 
When next morning breaks, the north 
wind has fled, overcome. You may go 
to the house door in a dressing-gown to 
look out on the snowy prairie, and the 
chinook blowing over you feels like a 
warm bath. It seems miraculous. All 
living things are revived and glad- 
dened. Horses and cattle move slowly 
towards the sunny slopes, leaving long 
shining furrows behind them in the 
smooth snow, and there they stand or 
lie down, basking in the soft air. It is 
a kind of brief summer. Even those 
spiritless things, the hens, will come out 
of their house under the bank, where 
they have been sitting like so many mo- 
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tionless humps of feathers, and scratch 
about for a while in the sun, as though 
life had still something to offer in place 
of the toes they lost in the last frost. 
The snow-buntings will whir past your 
face in a cloud, with a flashing of little 
white wings. I am told that snow- 
buntings, if you get enough of them, are 
excellent in a pie; but I think they are 
more excellent in the sunlight. This 
may be a still chinook that has come, a 
soft warmth in which the snow melts 
away with extraordinary rapidity, 
while the sky wears all kinds of trans- 
parent lovely hues like an Irish sky; 
and if you take a ten-minutes’ ride to 
the top of the nearest hill, you may see 
to the west a whole range of the 
Rockies, magnificent, exultant—based 
on earth and piled against the sky like 
mountain altars, the snow-smoke rising 
from their dazzling slopes and melting 
away in the blue, as if the reek of some 
mighty sacrifice purer than human 
were ascending on high. 

But sometimes the chinook is far from 
still; it blows with soft, steady force, 
and then the snow, instead of melting, 
blows away. A most curious sight it 
is when first the wind sets it moving; 
it flies along the ground as fast as flow- 
ing water, with a kind of rippling mo- 
tion, breaking into sudden eddies and 
puffs of white, the sunshine sifting 
through it and powdering the whole 
with sparks of light. Where all this 
snow ‘blows to is a mystery to me still. 
I never see it blow up from the earth; 
I suppose it can hardly blow out, like 
the flame of a candle; all I know is, it 
blows away. And then the prairie lies 
bare, brown and tawny in color, with 
stretches of pale sunlit gold; and all 
life is safe and warm and comforted till 
tue north wind gets his turn again. 

It is very reviving to have the ty- 
ranny of winter broken through every 
now and again by the chinook. But it 
is better still when spring comes—not 
the fleeting but the abiding spring. 
Some day you see duck flying up the 
creek, or you hear the weird cry of 
geese float down from very high over- 
head. Perhaps some one remarks that 
the creeks are running, and very soon 
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not only the creeks are full ef rushing 
dark-brown water, but every hill-top is 
a watershed sending streams of melted 
snow dowr into the valleys. Snow 
birds vanish, and instead you may see 
“the hawk spread her wings to the 
south,” whistling over the bare bluffs 
where by and by a hawk’s nest will be. 
Gophers wake up underground, and 
stick their smooth heads out of their 
holes again, with last year’s familiar 
piping; and down by the water-side, 
where willows are covered with their 
silver-grey buds, you can watch littie 
blue-tits feeding cn them, generally up- 
side down in their own fascinating 
manner. As soon as frosts cease to 
bind the earth at night, the longed-for 
grass begins to push up and grow; but 
before the first green blade has sprung, 
we are sure to have welcomed the 
earliest comer of all, the Pasque-flower, 
which is “merry spring-time’s har- 
binger” in the North-West. They call 
it the “crocus” here, and Anemone pul- 
satilla is its name among the learned, 
I have heard; but somehow I cannot re- 
gard flowers as belonging to the Latin 
races, and this one is such a perfect 
herald of Easter that the Easter name 
seems to fit it best. Some time in 
March out of the cold, cold earth it 
comes up into the light, and you find 
its buds standing on the prairie, each 
wrapped up in a furry grey coat against 
the north blast. Perhaps for a week 
the shining fur coats are all that can 
be seen, tightly buttoned up; but one 
sunny day the furs open wide, and out 
slip the nestling flowers. Oh, how 
glad we are to see them! Hans Ander- 
sen would have made a pretty fairy 
tale about the opening of the Pasque- 
flowers. Their colors are beautiful and 
delicate—all the peculiar cloudy blues 
of the anemone, deepening almost to 
violet, and veined with lilac and grey. 
Leafless and unattended, they come in 
crowds, in millions; and gleaming all 
over the prairie among the withered, 
tangled grass, they show the fresh 


young year born out of the old one. 
Many richer flowers follow in their 
time, some lovelier; but I think none 
meet with quite the same welcome as 
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the Pasque-flowers, which answer to 
more than the pleasure of the eyes. 
One of the great charms of the prairie 
is, that the flowers grow in such masses 
and myriads over it. Until I came here 
I never knew what it was to see as 
many flowers as I could wish all at 
once. But here—say it is the month of 
May: May with the fleecy blue and 
white skies, the light-hearted breezes 
blowing, the sad-voiced plovers calling, 
when for a short while pools of clear 
water shine here and there over the 
prairie, “as if.” some one said, “the land 
had opened its eyes to look at the sky.” 
Beautiful duck are resting on these 
pools very often, mallard, teal, pintail, 
and others; or cattle have come for a 
drink, and stand in groups that call for 
a Rosa Bonheur, making bright reflec- 
tions of themselves on the water. This 
is the time when violets blow; blue and 
grey and golden, they come up by thou- 
sands in the short grass, and at the 
same time the “shooting-stars” make 
long flushes of crimson where they 
stand in their regiments, nodding side 
by side. Sometimes a pure white one 
bends like a bride among the rest. 
They are little winged flowers, remind- 
ing one of cyclamens, but “American 
cowslip” is their misleading name. 
About the last week in May or the 
first in June it is worth taking a long 
ride to find the forget-me-nots which 
grow in certain high spots. One calls 
forget-me-nots blue at home, but the 
bluest would look as pale as skim-milk 
beside these. Enamel or the deepest 
turquoise would be dulled by them. 
They shine from the ground like gems, 
and you may see them quite a long way 
off, though they have none of the 
glisten and transparency of red and 
white flowers; they shine only from, 
their pure, opaque intensity of blue. 
The place where they always go to find 
the first forget-me-nots is called “the 
Ridge,” as though there were no other 
elevation of its kind in all this moun- 
tain country. It is a stony ridge, its 
top half covered with dwarf poplars 
and a little creeping plant with taste- 
less red berries, and leaves of which 
Indians smoke for tobacco and call 
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kinnikinnick. As you ride up and top 
tnis ridge, there bursts upon you quite 
suddenly the widest and most glorious 
view that can possibly be imagined. 
The ground at your feet falls away to a 
great distance, on your left by a steep 
slope covered with dark willows; there 
is a long, wide valley with stretches of 
willow and a gleam of water, then the 
ground rises and falls for miles in a 
succession of high, curving ridges, for 
all the world as if the earth had broken 
into billows like the sea. Some of 
these land-billows have exactly the 
curve and poise of a sea-wave before it 
breaks on the shore, but the cliffs they 
break against are the feet of the Rocky 
Mountains. Nothing could be more 
splendid than the immense chain of the 
Rockies seen from here. They rise and 
rise against the west, and from their 
very roots upwards to their shining 
crowns, you can follow the magnificent 
lines of their building—their vast bases, 
against which the billowing foot-hills 
dwindle to far-seen ripples, their tower- 
ing heights and depths, the clefts and 
ledges piled with mountainous weights 
of snow, the jutting cliffs that catch at 
passing clouds, the great hollows that 
one guesses at from clear-cut shadows 
on the snow, and then the final glory of 
their sun-lit crests. So high and shin- 
ing they are, they seem like some ram- 
part to the world. If you look for a 
long while from here, you are seized 
with a fancy that all the earth is rolling 
towards the west, and there is nothing 
beyond the Rockies; they end the world 
and meet the sky. You lose this idea 
when you are actually between the 
mountains, for then you can only see 
two or three at a time; but looking at 
them from this distance on “the Ridge,”’ 
it possesses you fora while. Yet, great 
as they are, I do not think their size is 
nearly so amazing as their beauty. 
Some of these mighty heights are built 
on such mysterious laws of beauty that 
they compel the eye to follow and cling 
to their lines, just as the ear follows 
and strains after sweet sounds, with a 
kind of yearning. As to their coloring, 
it is seldom two days alike. I think it 


is more joyous than any other mountain 
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have 
Rockies have their seasons of rage, 
tempest, and fury, they never seem to 
mourn or brood over the things be- 
tween earth and sky, as some moun- 


coloring. I seen. Though the 


tains will. Perhaps they are too far 
away, too near the sun. In full sun- 
light, when their great fields of pure 
snow are dazzling the air, shot with 
silver gleams and crossed by those 
transparent blue shadows of the slow- 
sailing clouds, what a stainless splendor 
is on them! I have seen them scarcely 
less beautiful on a hot afternoon 
in midsummer, far, far withdrawn 
into a silvery haze, baseless, unsubstan- 
tial mountains, hanging like a picture 
in the sky, just made visible by the 
gleaming of their snows. Another 
wonderful aspect they wear in thun- 


dery weather, when the _ high-piled, 
motionless clouds seem resting in 


heavy, gold-rimmed curves against the 
very edges of the mountains, which 
grow every hour more deeply, mys- 
teriously blue; and there is yet another 
effect, when mountains and sky grow 
faint and pale together in the noonday 
heat, till the sky is almost colorless, and 
the mountains are mere outlines of 
shining lilac and snow. But on the 
whole, I think the commonest aspect of 
the Rockies is also the most beautiful— 
that is, under fresh fallen snow and in 
full sunlight. It is no wonder that even 
living out of sight of them, as we do 
among the foothills here, we seem to be 
always conscious of the great moun- 
tains so close at hand; and the constant 
sight of them on one’s ordinary rides 
and business lends a kind of splendor 
to our days. In the sightless hours, too, 
one sometimes wakes aware of them in 
their far-off places:— 


Oh, struggling with the darkness all the 
night, 
And visited all night by troops of stars. 


But now it is time to ride down from 
“the Ridge;’”’ we were supposed to have 
ridden up there only to look for forget- 
me-nots in Junie. So many other lovely 
flowers follow the forget-me-nots that 
the chief difficulty is to name them; 
and that is no trifling task when you 
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are without botanical knowledge of 
your own, and without books of refer- 
ence. I think the flowers are especially 
puzzling here, because many of them 
are so very like some that we know in 
the old country, and yet not exactly the 
same. There is one like a white violet, 
but it grows half a foot high; and one 
with the smell of a bean-flower, but it 
seems to be a yellow lupin; and one that 
behaves like the little pimpernel, but it 
is as large as a buttercup, and pure 
coral color. We call it the “coral- 
flower” for want of better knowledge. 
The “soldier-lily” was also christened 
at home—an upright lily of a splendid 
searlet that flames through the long 
grass in June. Here, as everywhere, 
the month of June is the rose month. 
Then, while prairie larks are piping 
their short, sweet tunes, the prairie 
roses blow in their myriads, white and 
pink, shell pink, blush rose, and deep 
carmine. The bushes are low and 
thick—they have no long sprays like the 
hedge roses at home; but these low rose 
thickets spread and run wild over the 
prairie, and along the edges of the trail 
you may be driving on, till the horses’ 
feet scatter scented rose leaves as they 
pass. The scent is the most perfect 
thing in the world, very buoyant, very 
sweet, and just perceptibly aromatic. 
One little bowl of prairie roses will 
scent a whole room, and remain sweet 
after every leaf is withered. So the 
month of June is very sweet in the 
house. With July there generally ar- 
rives a flood of blue and gold. Lupins 
in every shade of blue stand thick up 
the sides of the coulées. Blue asters, 
short and daisy-like, cover the bare and 


half-grassed places. Golden = gail- 
lardias, dark-centred, with brilliant 


fringes, shine like miniature suns right 
and left, high and low, everywhere. 
Tortoiseshell and sulphur-colored but- 
terflies, and black and little tiny blue 
ones, flitter about. Then come the 
“harebells dim.” Instead of being shy 


and solitary, as they often are at home, 
they come in their thousands—in their 
milions rather; acres of harebells and 
the delicate blue flax wave together in 
the faintest breeze, and when the low 
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sun strikes over them, if you happen to 
be riding with your face to the west, 
you see them like countless drops of 
light transparently twinkling in the 
long grass. August withers the faint 
blue flowers, but brings instead the fire- 
weed glowing on every hill and hollow, 
and slender sunflowers clustering in the 
loops of the creek. These dark-eyed 
single sunflowers are among the most 
uncertain of autumn’s daughters. One 
year they are everywhere, the next year 
hardly to be seen. Then sooner or later 
comes the inevitable September snow- 
storm, and after that you may say 
good-bye to the wild flowers till next 
year, and turn your attention to shoot- 
ing prairie chicken. 

August and September are the best 
months for camping out, first to fish, 
then to shoot. We like to go up into the 
mountains then. But camping is such 
a varied delight, or else such a serious 
business, that it hardly fits into the 
space of this article. I mention it be- 
cause it is one of the chief pleasures 
of our life here. 

“What a primitive life!” some one will 
say; “all animals, flowers, and open air. 
No society, no luxury, and no art. It 
must be stagnation.” 


Or else:— 
“What an admirable life!’ some one 
will say; “work without hardship; 


exercise, and leisure, a civilized yet un- 
conventional life. It must be ideal.” 
There will always be some people 
who think that life can be made ideal 
by its circumstances, and some who 
think that it can be interesting only by 
its excitements. De gustibus—“the 
proverb is something musty.” How- 
ever, I am not concerned to prove that 
there is no life more enviable than this 
which we lead. I may think so, or I 
may not. But I am concerned to show 
that the common belief about a lady’s 
life on a ranche—that it consists neces- 
sarily and entirely of self sacrifice and 
manual labor—is a delusion. That it 
does consist of these in hundreds of 
cases is unfortunately true; and the 
reason why is not far to seek. Many 
people who would think it madness to 
allow a son or daughter of their own to 
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marry in England without means suffi- 
cient to keep a single house servant, are 
yet easily persuaded to allow it in the 
Colonies, because they are told it 
“doesn’t really matter out there.” 
Once convinced that there will be no 
loss of caste, they are satisfied. They 
are too inexperienced in the meaning 
of work, or else too unimaginative to 
realize that they are sending a son and 
daughter to live a life of much harder 
toil than a common laborer and his wife 
would lead in England, with none of 
the laborers’ alleviations of familiarity 
and congenial surroundings, but prob- 
ably under circumstances which cause 
them to think with envy of the laborers’ 
lot at home, and perhaps in a climate 
which makes existence a struggle for 
six months out of the twelve. Every 
one who has visited an English colony 
has seen people of gentle birth in this 
position, and has wondered, more or 
less superficially, if their life were 
worth living. I cannot pretend to de- 
cide that question. Only those who 
have had the courage to try the life for 
themselves can say whether it is a 
natural and justifiable one or not. 
There is an obvious difficulty in putting 
the question to them. But suppose 
that surmounted, I imagine that their 
answers would vary in accordance 
with their conviction of the endurance 
of love and the dignity of mutual 
service. Some are but imperfectly 
convinced. And surely it requires no 
great exercise of common sense to 
realize that life cannot be made easy 
for people without money anywhere on 
this globe; also, that however difficult 
it may appear for a lady to keep house 
without any servant in England, it 
must be ten times harder in a country 
where she cannot call in a charwoman 
to scrub the kitchen floor, or get water 
by turning a tap. 

But I want to make it plain that I am 
speaking of a lady’s life on a ranche, 
without reference to those cases in 
which a pair of young people enter into 
matrimony with their bare hands and 
the labor thereof for sole support. Are 


there not plenty of people with small 
incomes, living busy lives and not de- 


“than we can help. 
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siring to live idle ones, yet released 


from drudgery or pressing anxiety, 
with health and leisure and capacity 
for enjoyment? These are the people 
who ought to be able to find happiness 
on a ranche in a good country; and if 
they cannot, they must be eitner 
strangely stupid or strangely unfortu- 
nate. I must be allowed to take it for 
granted that the ranche owner is neither 
a duffer nor a “tender foot,” for the 
question of his methods and manage- 
ment does not enter into this article; 
yet a certain moderate amount of pros- 
perity is necessary to happiness. 
Granted this, what is there to prevent a 
lady from enjoying her life on a 
ranche? In England, on a narrow in- 
come, there is no such thing as free- 
dom. You cannot go where you please, 
or live where you please, or have what 
you please; you cannot join in amuse- 


ments, that are really amusing, 
because every form of sport is ex- 
pensive; you cannot accept pleasant 


invitations, because you cannot return 
them. And I think there would always 
be a wrangle with the cook, a railway 
journey, or a dinner party lying heavy 
on your mind. But with the same in- 
come in a country like this, you can 
live on equal terms with your neigh- 
bors, and all your surroundings will be 
entirely in your favor; you have only to 
make the most of them. Shooting, fish- 
ing, and hunting, just the things 
which would bring you to the verge of 
bankruptcy at home, you can enjoy 
here practically for nothing. You can 
have all the horses you want to ride or 
drive. Your harness may show a cer- 
tain dinginess for lack of the cleaning 
which no one has time to bestow on it; 
and the panels of your “democrat” will 
not be adorned with your worshipful 
crest and motto. But then—solacing 
thought!—neither will anybody else’s 
be. Here all our appointments are the 
very simplest that will suffice. We are 
too utilitarian and labor-saving to ac- 
cumulate more of the extras of life 
It is not because we 
are all devoted to a high-thinking and 
low-living ideal; I never found, indeed, 
that our thoughts soared much higher 
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than other people’s, though we live so 
largely on stewed apples. It is because 
we lack “minions to do our bidding”— 
a much more credible reason. This is 
the country in which to find out exactly 
how deep one’s own personal refine- 
ment goes, how many dainty habits 
and tastes will survive when all the 
trouble of them has devolved upon one- 
self. At home they are a form of un- 
conscious self-indulgence; here they in- 
volve a principle, and an active one. 

It may be thought that I am not de- 
scribing a life that could possibly prove 
attractive to a woman. I can imagine 
some one saying:— 

“It’s all very well for a man, riding 
and sport and waiting on himself—that 
kind of thing. But a woman can’t live 
without some sort of social amusement, 
and maids to harry.” 

Can’t she? Well, I suppose women 
are of different kinds, and in Ireland 
we like sport. I never went in for 
maiming rabbits and missing fish my- 
self, but all the same I like an eight- 
hours’ day in the open air; and whether 
it’s afoot on the springy heather of an 
Antrim grouse-moor, or riding over the 
slippery long grass of the prairie, still 
I must be glad when I see the sun 
glinting off the barrelsof a pretty brown 
gun, or see the point of a fishing rod dip 
to the water in that supple-quivering 
bow which means a lively trout at the 
end of the line. I think even a woman 
with no instinctive love of sport might 
come to care for it if she lived in the 
West; but, of course, it is not in the 
least necessary that she should. Be she 
the most domestic creature that ever 
covered up her ears “when the gun 
went off,” she would have here the 
finest field she could desire for the ex- 
ercise of her special gifts. Nowhere 
eise, I venture to say, do the domestic 
virtues shine with such peculiar lustre 
as on a ranche. 

Of course the scrupulous housewife 
must look to receive some pretty severe 
shocks at the outset. She may chance 


to find, as I have done, her best salad 
bowl set down in the fowl house with 
refreshment for the hens, or a white 
flapping on a 


tablecloth barbed-wire 


fence to dry. Breakfast may be late 
one morning because the Chinaman has 
taken a knife to one of the “boys,”’ and 
the boy is holding him down on a chair 
in the kitchen. But this sort of thing 
only happens during the first week or 
month; after you have attained a 
strength of mind to disregard such 
trifles, they cease to occur. Then the 
notable woman begins her reign, and it 
is a glorious one. Praise and submis- 
sion surround her; soap and water scour 
her path. Rich jams and many-colored 
cakes own her hand, and the long- 
neglected socks her needle. Alas that 
that woman and I are twain! 

Still, besides the idle wife in a riding 
skirt, and the busy wife measuring out 
things in cups, there are other sorts. 
Some women are studious. If they can 
indulge their turn of mind at home, 
well for them; but perhaps it is lucky 
they do not know how much better 
they could indulge it here. Not only 
that the hours are longer and more free 
from interruption, while the solitude 
favors abstraction, but that there are so 
few competing interests, so few and 
simple duties, and no necessity at all 
for that daily division and subdivision 
of time which the making and break- 
ing and rearranging of engagements 
entails on the members of society. It 
is not want of time so much as distrac- 
tion which hinders half the would-be 
students; and distraction is far from 
the North-West. 

Last winter I thought how easy it 
would be to take up a new language 
here, or a course of moral science, or 
the study of whist. I meant, how easy 
to some one else—for I am too hope- 
lessly devoted to old joys and favorite 
authors. I have not yet half exhausted 
the curious pleasures of listening to the 
old harmonies under the new skies. I 
read “Romeo and Juliet” with quite a 
fresh wonder beside a flowery creek 
where the king birds fluttered. I read 
Burns's greatest Elegy by the late light 
of a winter afternoon, while the snow- 
flakes blew against the window-pane; 
and the verses seemed to glow, each a 
coal of fire from the poet’s heart. The 


“Essays of Elia” were sent me last 
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spring in two dainty green volumes by 
the kind editor who prepared them for 
issue among the “Temple Classics.” 
I would have him to know that never 
did the tender-hearted fun, the gleam- 
ing, exquisite irony of Elia so play and 
lighten in my dull wits before. I am 
sure the long, idle evenings by the 
lamp, and the indoor atmosphere, 
helped in the happy effect. Charles 
Lamb should never be read save by 
lamplight and in winter. We have so 
many summer authors. When _ the 
weather was very hot last August, and 
the haymakers hard at work, I used to 
find great refreshment in the shady 
side of a big hay-stack, and Bacon's 
“History of the Reign of Henry VII.” 
That cold-hearted, able monarch and 
his wiles, as described in easy, modu- 
lated English by the cold-hearted, able 
historian, have an agreeably frigid effect 
that would have been simply wasted in 
winter. Nicold Machiavelli describes, 
something in the same cool way, the 
riots of his hot and foolish Florentines, 
in words that hit their mark like peb- 
bles delicately aimed. He too is a sum- 
mer author. But I may not transgress 
into the mazy paths of literature. I 
only mean to say this much, that for 
reading of books and pleasures of the 
mind in general, a ranche is the choic- 
est place imaginable. 

Still, to every woman there is some- 
thing moreattractivethan the gratifying 
her special tastes, sporting, literary, or 
domestic. Every wor... sveks her vo- 
cation, and, consciously or not, desires 
a sphere in which to reign and serve, a 
place that no one else could fill, her own 
niche among “the polished corners of 
the temple.” Now the greatest attrac- 
tion of the West is that it offers such 
scope to the woman who really knows 
her métier de femme. 

It is hard to say how far social and 
physical conditions can extend their 
sway against claims of instinct; but we 
all know that the present state of 
things in England is somewhat out of 
joint. Socially speaking, women are a 
drug on the market, simply from their 
exceeding numbers. They feel it too, 


and try by all kinds of curious means 
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to create to themselves new standards 


of value, of importance. All this is un- 
natural and unpleasant, and it makes 
the change to a country where a 
woman is, socially speaking, a thing of 
value simply as a woman, a very wel- 
come change indeed. Of course it may 
be slightly demoralizing too, if the 
woman’s vanity should mislead her 
into setting down all the warmth of her 
welcome and the interest she arouses 
to the credit of her own charms, instead 
of to the scarcity of her species. But I 
think the most tough-skinned vanity 
would not secure her long from feeling 
the prick of an all-surrounding criti- 
cism which addresses itself to take note 
of her work and ways from very unex- 
pected quarters and from unfarailiar 
points of view, but with a keenness of 
interest really less indulgent than the 
passing comment of indifference which 
is all we have to expect at home. 

I sometimes amuse myself by imag- 
ining certain women I have known set 
down for a time to live and learn in the 
North-West. Especially I should like 
to transplant here one of those firm be- 
lievers in the natural depravity of man 
and the born superiority of woman. 
She would arrive—the woman I mean— 
with a high purpose, and very, very 
kind intentions towards her country- 
men exiled in these wilds. She would 
be all for touching and softening and 
civilizing them, poor fellows! hardened 
and roughened as they must be by years 
of hard work among wild horny cattle 
and bucking horses. Well, that woman 
would have a good deal to learn: and 
the first of her lessons would be, respect 
for the primitive virtues. She has prob- 
ably held them very light or taken them 
almost for granted hitherto; courage, 
honesty, and sobriety she has supposed 
to belong to every man of her own class 
by nature, or at least to cost him noth- 
ing in their exercise. Give her the 
object lesson of young men in this coun- 
try with all the desires and tastes of 
youth, and with recent memories of a 
life of ease, working with a daily self 
deuial, working hard and living hard, 
cheerfully, patiently, and courageously, 
yet without the least notion that they 
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are in any way admirable beings, and 
possibly it may occur to that superior 
woman to ask herself if her own life 
can show anything as worthy of honor 
as this daily courage, industry, and self 
denial?—if it might not actually profit 
by the example of the poor creature 
man? How delightful it would be to 
see that woman in the end touched and 
softened herself, and with a dawning 
color of modesty about her moral pre- 
tensions! In time she might even come 
to revise some pretty theories about the 
nature and habits of men which she 
has taken on trust from Mrs. Sarah 
Grand and her like, to compare them 
with living examples, and let expe- 
rience teach her more wholesome 
views. That were “a consummation 
devoutly to be wished.” 
MoirnaA O'NEILL. 


From the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
WITH ALL HER HEART. 
BY RENE BAZIN. 
Translated for the Living Age. 
CHarpTrerR XXIII. 

At eight o’clock in the morning Eloi 
Madiot started on a “round” of public- 
houses intended to celebrate his 
nephew’s assumption of the military 
eareer. The conscripts were to assem- 
ble on the morrow at La Roche-sur- 
Yon, and Antoine would have to take 
the evening train with his comrades. 

It was now noon, and the uncle and 
nephew had begun by calling at the 
Iron Cross, an old hotel near the ruins 
of the Lemarié factory, which the box- 
maker had been in the habit of fre- 
quenting. Thence they crossed over by 
the quarter where the river-bridges are, 
and halted under the trellised arbor of 
a tavern in the suburbs not far from 
the Mauves meadows, “where,” as Eloi 
remarked, “they have a pretty little 
Muscat the very sight of which is 
enough to make you dance.” He 
danced a little himself in anticipation 
of the aforesaid sight, exhilarated by 
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the keen wind which was blowing 
down the Loire. It was a soldier's féte 
which he was celebrating, and it was, 
with him, a matter of pride and mili 
tary honor, to be noisy on such a day, 
and more or less intoxicated. He sum- 
moned all his joviality and swore all 
his old oaths. He talked loud, told an- 
tiquated stories of an army which no 
longer exists, and quoted the forgotten 
names of officers whom he had known, 
and villages where he had been quar- 
tered. With his left arm still stiff from 
his accident, he fairly dragged along 
with him the pale and puny nephew 
who could not understand what it was 
all about. His gaiety made the old man 
seem the younger of the two, as the big 
head, with its ruddy face, and snow- 
white locks, rolled on his powerful 
shoulders. When he passed the vege- 
table men, snugly ensconced among 
their baskets as in a verdant niche, he 
would glance with a disdainful smile at 
the soft hat on a level with his chin, as 
who should say, “This is the kind of 
conscript we get nowadays! Not much 
like me, is he? You see, my friends, 
what we were and what we are.” 

The supple, shifty-looking nephew 
suffered himself to be led about with 
his accustomed indifference. By this 
time they had returned aimlessly to the 
other end of the town. Without appe- 
tite for food, but overcome by an in- 
creasing sense of fatigue, they had 
taken their places at the far end of a 
cook-shop in the Rue St. Similien which 
bore the name of the Seven Easy 
Brothers. Eloi sat opposite the light, 
and was talking ever more and more 
excitedly, but his countenance had 
ceased to be expressive; he found a dif- 
ficulty in putting his thought into 
words, and did so but imperfectly, his 
jaws only moving, while eyes, brow and 
cheeks were already fixed in a dull, al- 
coholic paralysis. Antoine had left off 
drinking and sat leaning against the 
wall. Each lifted at intervals from the 
marble table a glass of vile absinthe, 
saying, “Your health!’ “Yours!” But 
the uncle barely opened his lips, and, at 
every bout, a few drops of green liquor 
ran down his clean shaven chin, burn- 
ing the skin like fire. This irritated 
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and excited him as much as his previ- 
ous potations. 

The steam of a greasy stew filled the 
room and moistened even the ceiling. 
Regular customers were breakfasting 
at the tables nearest to the low en- 
trance-door which was half of glass, 
with green enamel-cloth curtains drawn 
across the lower panes. No one seemed 
to pay any attention to the droning 
voice of Ploi Madiot or the treble drawl 
of Antoine, although the discussion be- 
tween them was growing warm. Only 
a tall, tired-looking, red-haired girl, an 
attendant, who sat near the door, with 
her hand on the curtain-rod, and a ray 
of sunlight falling on her head, was fur- 
tively watching the little mechanic 
whom she knew well. 

“In my time,” said the old man, “we 
used to be livelier the day the lots were 
drawn. You don’t look in the least like 
a conscript!” 

“I’ve already told you what I think 
about it, uncle, and I’m not one to 
change my mind every day. It’s a big 
misfortune to me to have to join my 
regiment.” 

Iie flung back his head as he spoke, 
and made a gesture which seemed to 
say, “I shall get out of it as soon as pos- 
sible, and I don’t care how!” 

The old fellow, who was possessed to 
give advice, and who was now too 
drunk to have remarked the cold vio- 
lence with which Antoine had spoken, 
went on:— 

“You'll see! You must get the idea 
of it all into your mind, and obey your 
superiors, and watch and see what 
others do. Mustn’t drink too much in 
camp, nor have too much to do with 
women! The officers don’t like the pri- 
vates to have connections in town.” 
He winked his right eye and added fa- 
cetiously, “If you have a little friend, 
Antoine, you'd better take her 
along!” 

The poor man fancied that his 
nephew was laughing when Antoine 
shuddered, heart-stricken, for he really 
loved the unhappy girl whom he was 
about to desert. Eloi even made a feint 
of laughing in sympathy, for he 
thought the occasion favorable for put- 
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ting the question which he had held 
back so long:— 

“You are a stubborn kind of fellow, 
Antoine, but I think you mean to be a 
credit to the family, and especially to 
me!” 

He was interrupted by a low hissing 
sound—“The family, did you say?” 

“Yes, the family! Your sister and 
me!” 

“Take care, old man! I know quite 
enough about my family! And I know 
that I have been robbed,—robbed,— 
robbed! do you hear?” 

Antoine had bent forward until he 
almost touched his uncle, who said 
hastily with a gesture of his wounded 
hand, “Not so loud! Not so loud!” He 
could hear the scraping upon the floor 
of the feet of regular customers, who 
moved to listen, while the red-haired 
girl at the far end of the room leaned 
back in her chair and said, with a 
laugh, “Take care, you there! Don’t 
come to blows!” 

But the secret grudge which had dis- 
torted the young man’s whole life was 
out now, and he went on recklessly, 
flinging his words in the elder’s face:— 

“Yes, I have been robbed by a girl 
who had no right to be in our house at 
all! She has got my share of every- 
thing. And you, Uncle Madiot, you 
have deceived me!” 

“That’s not true! 
word.” 

“Oh, I know all about it! 
out! And that very day 
house, never to return. 


I have never said a 


I found you 
I left the 
Il have never 
been anything to you, and she has laid 


down the law. Come, isn’t it so? 
Deny it if you can! But my father 
was at least a Madiot, and when I see 
her my heart burns with jealousy!” 

“Say no more now, Antoine.” 

“If that was what you wanted, you 
have got it! I detest her!” 

With this Antoine rose, took no no 
tice of Uncle Madiot, whose big shoul- 
ders were bowed with shame, but 
glanced round at the other occupants 
of the room, who had been attracted 
by the noise of the quarrel and were 
covertly listening. The instant, how- 
ever, that they encountered the work- 
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man’s grey eyes, they concentrated 
their attention upon their glasses once 
more, and, having satisfied himself that 
no one intended to interfere, Antoine 
took a forty-sou piece from his pocket 
and flung it upon the marble, saying in 
a loud voice, “I’ll settle this bill!’ 

The money rang, and the red-haired 
girl pulled herself up, while Antoine 
marched down between the tables, 
deadly pale, with his eyes fixed upon 
the street. 

The old man followed him quietly, 
muttering something inaudible, his eyes 
on the ground and a terrible twist in 
his white moustache. Some thought 
the two men really intended to fight, 
but it was not so. Antoine paused on 
the threshold of the Seven Easy Broth- 
ers and looked up and down the street 
where the mud was beginning to 


harden under the feeble rays of the 
low autumnal sun, then turned to the 
left. 

At that moment, a formidable voice 
disguised both by wrath and wine, a 
voice which echoed all along the Rue 


St. Similien shouted behind him:— 

“Vermin!” 

It was a last farewell. The work- 
man shrugged his shoulders and held 
on his way toward the house of his 
mistress, where, arrived in the court, 
which was populous as a beehive, he, 
for the first time, abandoned all pre- 
caution, and called out vboldly:— 

“Marie!” 

CHAPTER XXIV. 
_ She was on the lookout for him. For 
her, too, this day was a fateful one. 

Twice already Marie Schwartz had 
experienced the anguish of utter and 
seemingly hopeless abandonment; the 
first time was when her mother turned 
her out; the second, when she found 
herself alone at Nantes—the dark hour 
in which she had first met Henriette. 
Now her lover was about to leave her, 
and it was not merely the morrow’s 
destitution which had to be faced, but 
the pang of a final parting, that very 
evening. And yet—so amazing a thing 
is youth!—she came out for her last 
walk with him, smiling. 
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Still very pale, Antoine seized her by 
the wrist and said, “Hurry! I want a 
breath of air. I have just said good- 
bye to my Uncle Eloi—for a good while, 
I fancy.” 

She understood that he had been 
drinking, that they had disagreed, that 
there had been an explosion of her 
lover’s violent Bréton temper. The 
smile which she had put on for his 
sake disappeared, and she followed him 
quietly, anxious to avoid a scene in the 
street, while he told her the story of 
the day. She had now slipped her arm 
inside Antoine’s, who held his head 
high, and had a strange look in his eyes, 
and she glided softly along the pave- 
ment beside him, fearful only of in- 
creasing his irritation. 

Presently they turned into that part 
of the Rue Crébillon where the shops 
are, and where Marie had formerly 
been employed—a region from which 
she now habitually kept away. An in- 
stinct of modesty incomprehensible to 
herself repelled her from the path 
where she had walked alone all sum- 
mer, as an honest girl. She discerned 
through the plate-glass windows the 
profiles of girls whom she knew by 
sight, and who had often turned to 
look at her when she came down the 
street, at seven o’clock of a golden May 
evening. She met customers of Mme. 
Clémence’s, their throats muffled in 
fur, and rosy under their close drawn 
veils, for whom she had often fitted 
hats, perhaps the very ones they were 
now wearing. These ladies did not 
look at her, having seen from afar and 
with half an eye, by the company she 
was keeping, that she was no longer to 
be recognized. She felt hurt somehow, 
and had a great dread of being brought 
face to face with one of the shop-girls, 
or a clerk of Mourieux’; and she as- 
sented eagerly, when Antoine, sobered 
by the fresh air, observed at a street- 
corner, “I don’t know what we are do- 
ing here. Let’s go out into the 
country.” 

At once they turned westward, and 
began mounting toward Ville-en-Bois 
and Chantenay. The rich quarter was 
left behind, and they made a long cir- 
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cuit through those parts of the suburhs 
with which they were familiar. It was 
a fatiguing walk for Marie, but she 
made no complaint. In Antoine, who 
was now quite himself again, no trace 
remained of the morning’s adventure, 
except that mood of black melancholy 
which she had so often seen overtake 
him and which was in him merely a 
race-survival—the temper, ascendant in 
times of crises, of ancestors long sad- 
dened by the influences of the Bréton 
sea. He spoke in low tones, and made 
some effort to console her, but found 
nothing fit to assuage a double woe, 
which was essentially inconsolable. 
His words had no virtue beyond the 
fact that they were gently spoken, and 
betrayed some sorrow on his own part. 
“I’ll send you my advance pay. That 
will be some help. And then—two 
years—why who knows but I may re- 
form in that time? And when I’m dis- 
charged I’ll marry you. Eh, Marie?’ 
She heard him, well knowing that the 
advance pay of which he spoke would 


not keep her for two days; that he 
would not come back to her; that he 
would certainly not marry her after his 


discharge. And yet the woman she 
might have been—the creature of undy- 
ing love and unlimited self-sacrifice— 
brightened at the sound of words 
which had no meaning for herself, but 
were applicable only to the unfallen, 
and those who have still a future. 

Hlalf way up an ascent outside the 
Miséri quarter, they caught sight of the 
setting sun, and felt a dampness in the 
air. 

With a sudden remembrance of that 
stiflingly hot day, now so long past, 
when she and Henriette had visited the 
Loutrel family in the Mauve meadow, 
Marie turned toward her companion, 
and said: “You'll go and bid her good- 
bye, Antoine.” 

His answer was a harsh “No!” and 
she turned away, in vexation, toward 
the garden-walls which bordered the 
road. A few tufts of yellow leaves lin- 
gered at the tips of branches otherwise 
bare, and were swept by the wind 
across the smoke-blackened, moss- 
stained, plaster coating of the ancient 
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brick fences. The funereal sound of 
falling water was in the air, and the 
drone of factory-wheels. High over- 
head a few linnets were journeying 
toward those waste places which har- 
bor the last dry thistles. 

The two walked arm in arm no 
longer, for Henriette’s name had di- 
vided them. Suddenly through a 
breach in one of the crumbling walls, 
they saw houses beneath them on the 
slope which descended to the meadows, 
then the open country, and a man at 
work in a field, and on the left, a little 
farther on, the gate of a graveyard, 
standing wide. 

“Stay,” said Antoine; “I did not think 
we were sonear. Well, since I’ve come 
so far, [ll not back without one 
more look at her.” 

“Pray don’t!’ cried Marie. “We can 
be at the Rue de lErmitage in two 
minutes. And if she has come home, 
she will be so glad!” 

3ut he strode on for thirty paces or 
so, and then turned into the cemetery. 

Marie gave a cry of terror. “Antoine, 
don’t! You know I am afraid of ceme- 
teries!”’ 

But he did not heed her, and by the 
time she had summoned the resolution 
to enter, crossing herself instinctively 
as she did so, he was already a long 
way off. She lifted both sides of her 
skirt with a frightened gesture, as 
though she were in danger of gathering 
up germs of death from the very soil, 
and kept the middle of the path, shrink- 
ing from the rows of white tombs on 
either side, and avoiding the faded and 
castaway wreaths which occasionally 
lay in her way. Tired as she was, 
Marie ran until she had overtaken An- 
toine. 

He had turned off to the right into a 
part of the cemetery where there were 
low wooden crosses intermixed with 
the stone ones, and found him 
standing with his hat hugged to his 
waistcoat front, like an embarrassed 
peasant, and gazing at a toppling old 
cross of black wood, whereon was it- 
scribed in white letters punctuated 
with tear-drops:— 

“To Prosper Madiot, mechanic, aged 


.r 
zo 


she 
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forty-four years, six months, and two 
days, and to Jacqueline Mélier, his 
wife, aged thirty-one years and eight 
months, by their inconsolable chil- 
dren.” 

Marie knelt upon the ground behind 
him, and heard him mutter to himself 
in the dreamy tone she knew so well: 
“Poor things! They weren't very 
happy—those two.” 

A bunch of fresh Bengal roses, a lit- 
tle beaten down by the recent rain, had 
been laid on the grave, but Antoine 
lifted his foot and kicked it out of 
the enclosure where his dead 
posed :— 

“T’ll send them a wreath—a handsome 
I’ve no grudge 


re- 


one, too—for good-bye. 
against you, old woman. Sleep in 
peace. I’m going into the army. It’s 
Lemarié—the fellow who took advan- 
tage of your bitter poverty, and then 
handed you over to one of his men! 
You were too good for a factory-hand, 
anyway! Poor mother! You had a 
hard time,—I remember it all. My 
father used to beat you. He detested 
his master, and he whacked him over 
your shoulders. You had more than 
your share. Well, I’m the son of both 
of you, and that’s the trouble with me. 
I've had no chance, any more than you, 
poor old mother! It would have been 
better for me if I had been a girl. You 
loved her better than you ever did me. 
You used to lead her to school, in your 
big blue apron, and hide away apples 
for her in your pocket. You used to 
cuddle her at night while I slept alone 
in a far corner of the room. After you 
died, I never got anything from my 
father but cuffs and kicks, because he 
was always drunk. You never struck 
me, at all events. Oh, I remember 
everything, poor old soul! and I could 
weep- But be easy! I have never 
told what I know to anybody but Uncle 
Madiot, and then he provoked me. I 
shall not tell anyone else. I don’t want 
you talked about. I’m certain if you 
were here, that you would pity me, for 
having to go for a soldier. It makes 
me ill to think of it. And they’re tak- 
ing away my mistress too. I shall 
make a mighty bad soldier. Perhaps I 
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might have been good for something if 
I had had a home, and a wife, and work 
enough to keep things going, as they 
used to have, in the good old days, and 
as those who come after us will have 
But the time hasn’t come yet. 
mother and father! 


again. 
Well, 


good-bye, 


I'm unhappy, and you were so, before 


But I'm not quite as patient as 
you were. I'm going to claim my 
rights! Good-bye, old people!” 

He turned away, saw Marie kneeling 
there, and bent down to embrace her, 
saying, as he did so, “You are all I 
have.” He then perceived that she was 
deadly pale, and that her eyes were 
dilated and fixed. “What ails you, 
Marie?” he cried. 

She made no reply. What ailed her 
was, that in hearing her lover speak 
thus, she had realized clearly, for the 
first time, the frightful fact of her own 
desertion—what the morrow was going 
to be, without Antoine, without employ- 
ment, with neither love nor courage to 
her. It more than she 
and she half swoon- 


me, 


sustain was 
could bear 
ing. 

“What ails you?” he demanded a sec- 
ond time. ” 


was 


“Speak to me! 

He raised her up, and looked round in 
search of help, in case she should actu- 
ally faint. There was a woman near 
the entrance gate, raking ovey some 
freshly turned earth, with-a caressing 
gesture, but that was all. Evening was 
closing in: the last straggling linnets 
moved restlessly across the sky, hurry- 
ing to shelter. 

Suddenly Marie’s eyes brimmed with 
tears, overflowed, and her frail form 
was shaken by sobs, while Antoine, as 
soon as he saw that it was merely an 
attack of feminine chagrin, and that 
she could weep, thrust her away from 
him, saying roughly: “That’s all right! 
Dry your eyes and come on!” 

She answered, as sO many a poor 
wretch has done before her, merely by 
a look of submissive anguish, and a 
shiver; and this time, as she followed 
Antoine, she let her gown drag un- 
ueeded over the graves. The woman 
with the rake fancied they had both 
been weeping over some one recently 
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dead, and not yet forgotten; but ig 
truth they had wept for themselves 
alone. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.} 





From Tne Contemporary Review. 

THE PEASANT OF ANCIENT GREECE. 

One summer day there was a young 
Greek who tended his few sheep and 
fewer goats near the Fountain Pirene. 
His manner of dress, the short crook 
with which he vainly tried to catch one 
of his scampering herd to obtain a 
draught of milk for the stranger, above 
all, his simple face, enclosed in long fair 
hair parted down the middle, might 
have belonged to two thousand years 
ago. On that face the excitements of 
millenniums had left no more trace 
than on the faces of the drooping-eared 
sheep. A little lower down, but still at 
some distance above the village of Old 
Corinth, is the homestead of a small 
peasant proprietor, a friend of the 
guide who had gone with me to the 
top; and since our efforts to get milk 
had failed, we threw ourselves on the 
hospitality of this humble lord of the 
soil. June is the most beautiful month 
in Greece, because in June the ole-* 
anders are in flower, but if you walk to 
Acro-Corinth on a June morning you 
will be rather thirsty by the time you 
come back. It is true that I might 
have drunk deep of the Muses’ spring, 
but I preferred to taste not, for the pro- 
saic reason that ice-cold water after a 
hot walk is one of the best recipes for 
taking a fever. We sat under the mul- 
berry-tree before the door of the cot- 
tage, and our peasant host, after wash- 
ing the glasses two or three times in our 
presence (which is always done by the 
Greek people before offering you to 
drink), set before us good wine, with 
the strong resinous flavor that makes 
the wine far more refreshing from the 
astringent qualities of the resin, though 
it is not at first pleasant to the taste, 
excellent whole-meal bread, two kinds 
of cheese, and ripe mulberries. While 
we were eating, the peasant occupied 





himself with looking through my 
opera-glass, which so diverted and ‘sur- 
prised him that he called his wife out 
of the house to share in the amusement. 
When we left I pressed on him a piece 
of paper money, which he had evidently 
neither expected nor was much pleased 
at receiving; but his face brightened 
when I offered him my hand, which he 
did not kiss as a peasant in the unfre- 
quented parts of Italy would probably 
have done, but shook in the perpendic- 
ular fashion represented on the ancient 
stele. Greece is the only country, as 
far as I have noticed, where the peas- 
ants habitually shake hands among 
themselves, and every time that I have 
seen them do it I seemed to see a scene 
from one of those monumental bas-re- 
liefs, which show the wife bidding a 
quiet good-bye to the husband, the 
daughter to the mother, and so on 
through all the ties of kindred—surely 
the happiest way of commemorating 
the dead in marble, the most tender and 
true, and free from exaggeration. The 
yreek peasant of the present time, 
whose condition has been described by 
a competent authority as superior to 
that of any similar class in the world, is 
an “object-lesson” in the study of the 
peasantry of ancient Hellas. This is 
not merely the impression of a passing 
traveller, but is borne out by the testi- 
mony of all who have lived long in rural 
Greece. If a biography ought to have 
a portrait at the beginning, my Corin- 
thian acquaintances may be taken as 
faithful portraits of the husbandmen 
and herdsmen, some account of whom 
I shall endeavor to glean from the early 
Greek poets. 

The most radiant scene is that near- 
est the dawn. Whether the description 
of the shield of Achilles was a part of 
the original “Iliad” or a brilliant inter- 
polation of a later date, it must be con- 
sidered our earliest glimpse of Euro- 
pean agriculture. How full of life, how 
full of sun is it! The rich, deep- 
ploughed glebe, across which many 
ploughmen guided their teams, hasten- 
ing to see who could first reach the 
boundary from which they started, 
where they were met by an overseer 
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who at the end of each turn handed 
them a cup of sweet wine; the ripe, 
glowing cornfield, where the reapers 
plied the sickle, the binders gathered 
up the sheaves, and the master, stand- 
ing king-like amongst them, looked on 
in silent content, while under the trees 
servants were preparing a meal of 
basted meat sprinkled with white bar- 
ley for all employed; the vineyard 
glorious with purple grapes, which 
were gathered into woven baskets and 
then carried away by young maidens 
and youths whose dancing feet kept 
time to the sweet, pathetic song of a 
boy, who accompanied his clear voice 
on the harp; the smiling cottages, the 
fair meadow flecked with snowy sheep, 
the kine lowing near the music-making 
brook: golden it is, a golden life in spite 
of catastrophes introduced less for the 
sake of antithesis than from regard of 
truth. It is these catastrophes which 
allow us to believe the rest. The armed 
men who fall upon the piping shepherds 
and their happy flock, the lions which 
earry off the bull, represent the ele- 
ments of natural strife inherent in “the 
unhappy constitution of a world in 
which living beings subsist by mutually 
devouring each other.” But the conclu- 
sion is not Schopenhauer’s; instead of 
“the consequent dread and distress of 
all that has life’ there is the passionate 
joie de vivre while it Life is 
lovely, is worth living, though to-mor- 
row we die, is worth drinking at full 
draughts: the whole is better than the 
half. 

The rural background, which is kept 
in view by means of similes through the 
whole “Iliad,” shows the poet's inti- 
mate familiarity with country sights 
and incidents. The forest fire rushing 
along the tops of mountains, the winged 
nations of wild geese, swans, and 
cranes uttering shrill cries as they 
swoop down upon the moist meadows, 
the insects swarming round the shep- 
herd’s hut in the first warm days when 
the pails brim over with milk, the vari- 
ous herds of goats, cunningly separated 
by the goatyherd if by chance they 
mingle—these, and a hundred other 
images in the “Iliad” and “Odyssey,” 
recall the common open-air things of 
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every-day observation. Beautiful and 
attractive girls are called “oxen-find- 
ers,” because their dowries, or rather 
their purchase-money, was paid in 
oxen. There is frequent mention of 
bird-snaring; nets are placed in the 
underwood, so that thrushes and doves, 
tiying towards their nests, are entan- 
gled in them (cruel sport!); again, the 
vultures, circling overhead, cause the 
small birds to beat down upon the nets 
spread by the bird-snarer. Boys and 
countrymen go bird-nesting, the eagles 
and vultures make shrill lament over 
the loss of their unfledged nestlings. 
Ilow early the inarticulate appeal of 
creatures mourning for their young 
reached the hearts of poets is shown 
again by the touching story in the 
“Iliad” of the young sparrows, not yet 
able to fly, huddled together in a row on 
the topmost branch of a_plane-tree, 
when a snake creeps up to devour them, 
which also catches the mother as she 
flutters round, twittering pite- 
ously, a martyr to her love. 

In the “Odyssey,” the important epi- 
sode of the swineherd Eumzeus throws 
a flood of light on the economy of a 
large estate. Eumszeus was the son of 
an island king, or petty chief, but was 
kidnapped by his nurse, a Phoenician 
slave-woman, who escaped with him on 
board a Phoenician ship. She died on 
the voyage, and the ship having been 
carried by the wind to Ithaca, the 
sailors the boy to  Laertes. 
Eumeus was already able to walk 
alone, but, according to the habits of 
the time, he was still considered in 
want of maternal nourishment. He 
was at once made a pet of by Laertes’ 
wife, who brought him up with her own 
youngest daughter, and only when he 
grew to be a youth did she send him to 
work in the fields, without, however, 
showing him by doing so any slight, or 
diminishing her affection, which lasted 
till she died of grief for the absence of 
Odysseus. Henceforth he is to be re- 
garded as a typical farm-servant, and 
neither the fact of his alleged noble 
birth, nor that of his nominal slavery, 
alters the case in the least. Though a 
man “lost half his manhood the day he 
became a slave,” the position did not 


close 


sold 
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imply the evils and the ignominy we 
attach to the name. Freedom was lost, 
an immense loss to a Greek, but other- 
wise the slave laborer and the free 
laborer were treated exactly alike. 
Professor Jebb notes that there is not 
a single Homeric instance of a slave 
having an unkind master. 

When Odysseus set out, Eumzeus was 
already working on the estate, and, in 
particular, he was taking care of swine. 
It was thought a good and respectable 
occupation, and, | repeat, there was no 
harshness or caprice in sending one to 
it who had been kept in the house as a 
spoilt child. This is worth insisting on, 
because it is characteristic of the point 
of view from which manual work was 
seen. On the estate were many upper 
farm hands in the same position as 
that held by Eumzus. Each of the 
twelve herds of cows, the twelve flocks 
of sheep, the eleven herds of goats, had 
a responsible guardian, with a staff of 
men and lads working under him. 
Every day the fattest goat and the fat- 
test of the swine were brought home 
for ‘the master’s table. Eumzeus was 
not without the power of making some 
private profits, though these were not 
large; he bought a serving-man out of 
his own money, or rather its equivalent, 
since coinage was not known to Homer. 
He also built of his own accord a hand- 
some swinery for the accommodation 
of the pigs, and a house for his own, 
with a portico under which he could sit, 
and a neat paling all round. This work 
was the result of industry, more than 
of outlay, as he seems to have collected 
and conveyed the stones, cut down the 
wood, and done the building himself. 

Odysseus, on returning to his domain, 
finds Eumezeus sitting under his portico, 
employed in making himself a pair of 
ox-hide shoes, which proves that he 
wore shoes. What followed is “known 
to every schoolboy” but it cannot be 
missed out here; a lecturer on anatomy 
cannot suppress the backbone because 
every one knows what it is like. 
Eumeeus sees nothing in his master but 
a miserable-looking old beggar, but he 


remarks that, even had the beggar 
been more wretched, he would have 
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done his best to entertain him, since all 


beggars and strangers are of Zeus’ 
sending. It is his boast that, badly off 
though he is, he has still enough to give 
to the poor. A stranger or a mendicant 
(though of these last there are few) 
meets to-day with exactly the same 
hospitable reception wherever he goes 
in Greece, aS My own experience testi- 
fies. Sometimes, too, he runs the same 
danger that Odysseus ran of being 
made short work of by the watch-dogs 
which, with true dog-dislike of tramps 
and dog-indifference to Zeus, set upon 
the intruder, and frightened Eumzus 
out of his wits lest they should call 
down the vengeance of heaven by tear- 
ing his guest into small pieces on his 
very threshold. Later Odysseus’ own 
old dog recognizes him, in spite of time 
and in spite of rags, and wags his af- 
fectionate tail as he breathes out his 
life on the dungheap—immortal trib- 
ute to dog-love which some writers 
have sought to set aside, saying that 
there was nothing else to indicate that 
Homer had a just appreciation of dogs. 
As if that was not enough! 

Eumzeus is evidently a good deal 
afraid of his own half-wild dogs; he 
does not trust to his voice to warn them 
off, but takes up stones to throw at 
them. Yet even they ean be affection- 
ate towards those whom they know— 
when Telemachus appears they fawn 
round him, instead of barking. 

The dogs having been driven away, 
Eumzeus invites Odysseus into the 
house, and prepares for him a seat of 
rushes, over which he throws a thick 
goatskin. He would be able to enter- 
tain his guest in a far better style (he 
now explains) if he were not at the 
mercy of a worthless lot of young 
profligates (the suitors), his own master 
having long since left home never to 
return. But for this, he would have 
received before now a nice house and 
three acres and a wife—a “long-wooed 
wife,” whose bride-price he is not him- 
self, perhaps, able to pay, or it may be 
that slaves were not allowed to marry 
until they were, if not freed, at least 
placed on an independent footing. 


Good masters, says Eumzeus, always 
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provide in this manner for their faith- 
ful servants; a very enlightening re- 
mark. Enlightening, also, is the poig- 
nant regret which he expresses that, in 
consequence of the reigning disorder at 
the palace and of Penelope’s seclusion, 
he cannot have access to his mistress 
and receive her advice and kind words 
and littie useful presents, as the cus- 
tom is. The Greek great lady acted the 
same part in Homer's time as the En- 
glish lady of the manor acts with her 
cottagers to-day. 

Eumzeus proceeds to prepare the mid- 
day meal. He kills two young pigs, 
and dresses them for cooking. He 
roasts them on the spit, basting them 
thoroughly with white meal, and, after 
mixing a cup of sweet wine (wine was 
always drunk with water), he invites 
the stranger to partake. These are not 
the prime fatted swine which have to 
be reserved for the suitors—to Eumzeus’ 
intense disgust—they are only the com- 
mon young pigs which are at the dis- 
posal of the swineherds. By the even- 
ing, Eumezeus, though not trusting him- 
self to believe the statement of his 
guest that Odysseus is alive and well 
and will soon return, and though still 
feeling by no means sure that he is not 
being imposed on by a practised hum- 
bug, has, nevertheless, got into the 
highest state of excitement. When the 
swine are driven home at sunset, and 
are entering their styes with a tre- 
mendous grunting, he casts scruples to 
the winds, and orders the best of the 
herd to be slaughtered as a feast for 
all. Long have they toiled for the 
swine of the white tusks while others 
feasted! They have a fine supper, 
washed down with red wine, while 
bread is served round by Mesaulius, 
Eumzus’ own man. After much talk, 
they decide to go to rest, and the host 
makes a bed for Odysseus near the fire, 
and covers him with a large, thick 
cloak; of these, he has the two neces- 
sary for a change and no more, which 
he explains to his visitor, intimating 
that in the morning, before leaving, he 
must put on again the rags in which he 
came. Never quite assured about his 
guest’s character, he thus cautiously 
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guards against one of those little mis- 
takes of a loan for a gift which have 
been known to take place, especially in 
the matter of books, at a considerably 
later date. The younger swineherds 
also sleep indoors, but Eumezeus, put- 
ting on thick clothing, and taking with 
him his arms, goes out to sleep beside 
the three hundred and sixty pigs which 
repose under the shelter of a rock, the 
sows only being admitted to the covered 
styes. 

It is well to notice how, when Tele- 
machus arrives, Eumzeus “kisses him 
all over,” a liberty which tells of the 
familiar terms existing between de- 
pendents and their masters. Imagine a 
French swineherd of feudal times kiss- 
ing all over the son of a marquis! It 
might happen in Italy where the “touch 
me not” part of the aristocratic idea 
never took much root. In fact, it did 
happen to an English lady who had 
bought some land in Romagna, and 
who met with this kind of reception 
from her female dependents, greatly to 
her dismay. In Homer laborers, ser- 
vants and nurses address the grown-up 
members of their masters’ families, if 
they have known them from their 
youth, as “my dear child,” “my 
sweet light.” There was no “fine gen- 
tleman” fear of soiling one’s hands. 
Telemachus helped to cut up meat, and 
also to clean the place after the slaugh- 
ter of the suitors; not an agreeable 
task, but better do that than think that 
to work with your hands is derogatory 
to your dignity. Perhaps the great 
evils once arising from fagging at En- 
glish public schools were balanced by 
the ethical good derived from initiation 
into the sacred rite of toasting sau- 
sages, 

On the whole, Eummus, though un- 
justly neglected, in his own opinion, 
owing to the absence of his rightful 
lord, does not seem to have been so very 
badly off even in worst days. 
There are mandriani or herdsmen in 
Italy who would be willing to change 
with him. Before we have done with 
the “Odyssey” we must glance at an- 


or 


his 


other agricultural type which it con- 
tains, that of the prosperous peasant 














proprietor of a fruit farm. This is 
what Laertes was, nor does it matter 
that he was a roi en evil, or to be more 
exact, a retired king; retired kings were 
as plentiful then as they are now; only 
the Greek could make himself a genu- 
ine peasant at a moment’s notice; while 
kingship now, as a rule, seriously inca- 
pacitates a man for any other trade. 
Laertes’ fruit farm was a pleasanter 
possession than most empires. It 
makes one in a good humor simply to 
think of it. There was a cheerful, well- 
built house round which were ranged 
the farm buildings and laborers’ dwell- 
ings, and round these stretched the 
farm land. Every fig-tree and olive 
and pear and vine was well and prop- 
erly tended; the ground was well dug, 
there was not a weed anywhere. We 
know without being told how abun- 
dantly each tree and plant bore fruit, 
what an air of well-being and order 
there was over all. Odysseus finds his 
father alone in the vineyard, engaged 
in hoeing a vine. To establish his iden- 
tity, he recalls how once as a. child he 
followed him through the orchard and 
teased him to give him some fruit-trees 
for his own. Laertes made him a pres- 
sent of thirteen pear-trees, ten apple- 
trees, and forty fig-trees, with a prom- 
between 


ise of forty rows of vines, 
which corn was sown as it is now. 
Happy Odysseus! What a modern 


note it is that is here struck, though the 
modern child with his garden-plot and 
infant forest of chestnuts and oaks has 
to be contented with less grand things! 
Be it small or great, this first taste of 
property teaches that inner love of 
plants, that interest in their growth and 
development from day to day, which is 
far removed from the mere capacity to 
admire a flower at a flower-show or a 
fine head of asparagus when it comes 
to table. 

In the scraps of folklore called the 
Homeric epigrams one, addressed to 
Glaucus the head-herdsman, recom- 
mends that the watch-dogs be fed be- 
fore the gates as they will thus be more 
_inelined to drive off intruders. An- 
other refers to the ancient custom of 
carrying a wooden swallow from house 
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largess in 
honor of the return of spring. It is 


to house and asking for 


substantially the same as the Cheli- 
donisma quoted by Athenszeus and as 
the swallow-songs sung at present in 
the Greek islands. I do not know that 
there is an older piece of folk-lore on 
record which is in current use. 

The Homeric hymns do not tell us 
much about agriculture but they are 
penetrated by that rapture of delight 
in simple natural objects which was 
far more real once than it is now; in- 
deed it may be doubted if most of us 
understand it at all, though perhaps we 
might understand it if we recalled the 
absolute enjoyment felt on some day of 
childhood ina meadow full of cowslips; 
or it may be revealed to us when after 
a serious illness we step out for the first 
time into the sweet air gladdened of the 
sun, and bodily weakness renders our 
mind less thought-bound, men da pensier 
presa, opening the way for the immedi- 
ate play of emotion which, however it 
came about, transports us outside our- 
selves and fills us with the god. 

Ah! then, we say to the passing mo- 
ment, “Stay, thou art so fair!” But it 
does not stay, it gets into the first ex- 
press train and we into one starting in 
the opposite direction. 

Pan, the most captivating creation of 
Greek mythology, is the concrete em- 
bodiment of the feelings awakened by 
the woods with their fragrant under- 
growth, by the wet grasses starred 
with daffodils; unlike the too solid gods, 
his kindred, Pan is half human and 
whole elf—a whimsical, radiant pres- 
ence interpreting that something which 
answers, which lives and is conscious, 
in the silence of wide spaces, the 
solitude of the forest recesses. The 
pointed rocks and snowy heights of the 
mountains are his, it is he who passes 
over the sunlit hills and scales the high- 
est summit that commands a view of 
the flocks scattered over the slopes; he 
passes quickly along the rugged chain, 
his soft fair hair floating in the wind, or 
he lingers near the streams shaded by 
thickets or he reclines in meadows full 
of crocus and hyacinth and sings so 
sweetly that no bird pouring forth his 
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soul amongst the first leaves can ever 
sing sweeter. This is the Pan of the 
Homeric Hymns, who with little 
change flits through antiquity till the 
voice on the Ionian Sea announces that 
Pan is dead, and dead with him is the 
first youth of the world. 

Close after the Homeric literature 
comes the work which was regarded 
while the ancient civilization lasted, as 
the permanent textbook and scriptures 
of husbandry. The extraordinary rev- 
erence in which it was held would 
make the “Book of Days” of Hesiod 
interesting even if it were not of great 
interest in itself as a document in the 
study of archaic manners. The im- 
portance ascribed to it by an imagina- 
tive race shows how fallacious it is to 
judge a people by only one side of their 
character. Hesiod was a_ verista, a 
rather morose verista who had not kept 
a single illusion. His advice is the es- 
sence of plain common sense tinged a 
little with pessimism. He makes the 
Boeotian peasant stand before us as 
clearly as the Dutch peasants in the 
“Village Féte” of Teniers. Many of his 


precepts are no less sound now than 


they were in his own day. Keep out of 
lawsuits, he says; keep out of debt. It 
is a dreadful thing to grow old and find 
oneself in want. Geta youth of fifty as 
your laborer (“un ragazzo di quarant 
anni” is an expression I have heard 
used by an Italian sempstress); if you 
have a younger man he will work by 
fits and starts and throw his energy 
away on trifles; besides, he is sure to 
be always talking! Choose an unmar- 
ried maidservant, women with children 
eat too much (and have been known to 
hide something in their aprons for the 
bairns). Give your laborer a good al- 
lowance of bread, and in winter give 
him more than in summer, because the 
cold sharpens the appetite. The oxen, 
on the other hand, need less hay in win- 
ter as they do less work—a point open 
to dispute. The ox is at his best for 
labor at nine years old, he has left off 
Now we should say that 
he was at his best at six. Boys are 
handy for scaring birds. Hesiod has 
the genuine farmer's grudging spirit 


being skittish. 


about the birds’ small pillage. After 
twelve years old (no abuse of child- 
labor here, at any rate) boys should be 
given something to do and not allowed 
to sit idle on the wayside tombs and 
public seats, or they will be lazy as long 
as they live. This is a wise counsel, so 
is the following: Do not go hanging 
about blacksmiths’ forges and other 
places of public resort; in short, do not 
zo to the osteria. Any one who knows 
peasant life knows what happens when 
a man begins to loaf. An artisan may 
loaf and work alternately; the peasant 
who loafs will loaf forever. Nature is 
no loafer and will not wait, and who 
of her servants waits till to-morrow 
finds there is no to-morrow. The idle 
peasant, too, grows quarrelsome, and 
ends by running his knife into his 
neighbor; though this is an original re- 
mark of the writer's and not of the poet 
under consideration. 

Winter miserable time. Hesiod 
does not seize one glimpse of the gaiety 
of Virgil's winter. The north wind 
lashes the kine, the snow drives along 
the valley, the rain soaks one to the 
skin. Old age with his staff—the 
“three-footed man” bent in back, his 
grey head bowed towards the ground, 
always wretched, is now more utterly 
wretched than usual. Only indoors the 
young daughter of the house does not 
shiver; her mother keeps her in lest her 
hands should get chapped. She _ re- 
mains fair and calm and _ tenderly 
eared for while all is wild without. 
One would like the pretty maiden just 
as well if she made herself warm by 
running in the wind, and was not 
afraid of the color given by Jack Frost; 
still] hers is a winning picture, one of 
the very few soft touches on Hesiod’s 
hard canvas. 

The sensible peasant dresses warmly; 
plenty of homespun linen underneath, 
and a goatskin overcoat; good ox-hide 
shoes and wool socks. He fares on the 
flesh of young oxen and kids, goat's 
milk and wine and water are his 
drinks. He will do well not to marry 
till he is thirty, when he is to take a 
wife of fifteen. Pray heaven she may 
not turn out a gossip; a gossiping wife 


Is a 
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is the worst of evils. One child is quite 
enough. It is curious to find this pru- 
dent reflection at so early a date, when 
we should have expected that children 
who, if they bring more mouths also 
bring more hands, would have been 
rather desired than otherwise. But, 
like the French peasant, Hesiod was of 
opinion that a large family was more 
trouble than it was worth, though he 
piously adds, that if the number in- 
creases, the gods may kindly provide 
for them after all. It is certain that 
what he was thinking about was 
chiefly the disposal of the property— 
just as it is what most occupies the 
thoughts of the rural French—and the 
difficulty of avoiding general ruin as 
well as a perpetual state of logger- 
heads, should the necessity arise of par- 
celling out the farm into minute lots. 
There are also the marriage expenses 
to scrape together. When there was a 
good harvest the young men and 
maidens rejoiced, as it brought them 
the prospect of marriage by increasing 
the peasant’s store. 

Rural theft is not a novelty. Be sure, 
says Hesiod, to have a house-dog with 
good teeth, and feed him well, that he 
may ward off the “day-sleep-wake- 
night man,” who comes to rob you of 
your hay and other possessions. Above 
all, he insists, work, work, work! Do 
not put off till to-morrow what ought 
to be done to-day. Do not find excuses 
for sloth in the weather, the season, 
what-not. There is always something 
to be done. Is the harvest gathered? 
there is still wood to be hewn, ploughs 
to be fashioned, a hundred tasks for 
rainy days, for the winter, even for the 
night. Without grinding, incessant 
work, the little proprietor comes to 
grief with mathematical certainty. 
Even work he never so well, the earth, 
“sad nurse of all that die,” may make 
a bad return. Possibly he lives in some 
squalid, malarious village, where he 
loses his health and the fruits of his 
toil; only such an eventuality can jus- 
tify a man in risking his fortune at sea. 
Thucydides said that an arid soil made 
a great nation because it forced men to 
become sailors. Uesiod did not con- 
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sider the gain to the State, and he saw 
nothing but probable loss to the indi- 
vidual. He regards it as an act of folly 
in any one who is moderately well off 
to leave dry land out of longing for 
speculation or greed of money—a very 
bad quality this last, he says. Yet, 
even when not pressed by things going 
wrong at home, the peasant along the 
littoral must often have felt, then as 
now, the fascination of maritime ven- 
tures. We remember the old peasant in 
that most powerful of realistic novels, 
Verga’s “I Malavoglia,” who risked and 
lost his all in a cargo of lentils. To 
such as are determined, cost what it 
may, to launch into speculation, Hesiod 
gives the advice to begin in a small 
way, and not stake everything in one 
throw. But it is safer to let it alone; 


le mieux est Vennemi du bien, content, 
though not happiness, is wisdom, the 
half is better than the whole :— 


Chi troppo in alto va cade sovente 
Precipitevolissimevolmente. 

Renunciation, as Goethe taught, is the 
sole rational rule of life; it is no good 
having too high ideals for yourself or 
for other people; Prometheus was a 
fool, and deserved his fate. One might 
go on for an hour paraphrasing the 
most famousof Hesiod’s sayings, which, 
perhaps, was not his, but was already a 
proverb. The concentrated caution of 
every nation has produced its equiva- 
lent. In England the oftenest quoted 
variant is that “Enough is as good as a 
feast,” which so irritated poor Richard 
Jefferies, and which he said was so con- 
trary to Nature’s own imperial spend- 
thrift ways. 

Hesiod’s lucky and unlucky days are 
only a little further elaboration of the 
modern Italian peasant’s respect for 
the phases of the moon: for the world 
he would not cut down trees or dig up 
potatoes in the first quarter nor sow 
wheat in the last; he carries in his head 
a traditional almanac marked in black 
and white, which he consults before 
performing any important or trifling 
In Greece itself everything is 
Needless to 
is the old 


action. 
regulated by saints’ days. 
say how widely diffused 
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poet’s belief that ill disposed persons 
bewitch or hypnotize cows and horses. 
According to Hesiod the Pleiades indi- 
eate harvest and seed-time, the latter 
being also announced by the cry of the 
cranes whose periodic flight profoundly 
impressed all these early observers. 
Theognis speaks of the crane as the 
harbinger of the ploughing-season 
whose shrill voice smote his heart with 
the thought that others possessed his 
flourishing fields and that no longer his 
mules dragged the bent yoke of the 
plough. He had been despoiled of his 
property while on a voyage. Hesiod 
had also lost his paternal acres and in 
the cruellest way, some manceuvre of 
his brother having deprived him of 
them, but his misfortunes did not teach 
him sentiment. He could be generous 
though, since it is said that he helped 
this ne’er-do-well brother out of the lit- 
tle he had. We can guess a good deal 
from the maxim: “Better trust your 
éwn brother than your friend.” He 
whose advice was to be venerated long 
atter he was dead, had doubtless be- 
stowed it without the slightest effect 
on whom so-called 


the scapegrace 
friends led easily astray by flattery. A 


Christian saint once commended 
Hesiod’s words especially to the atten- 
tion of the young. “What other end,” 
asks Basil the Great in a passage 
which is noteworthy because it shows 
that the poet was still popular among 
Greek populations in the fourth cen- 
tury, “What other end can we sup- 
pose that Hesiod had in view when 
he made those verses which are 
sung by everybody, it it were not 
to render virtue attractive to young 
men?” 

Hesiod had the feelings and even the 
prejudices of a gentleman of the old 
school. He had no patience with those 
who run after the noureau riche, but he 
respected poverty, and would not have 
the good man left alone in his need. 
This son of a petty and not thriving 
farmer grasped the relation of decorous 
manners to a decorous life: “Do not 
pare your nails at table,” he said. Had 
he frequented European tables d’héte in 
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the nineteenth century, he would have 
added, “Do not eat with your knife.” 
Besides being a realist, he was some- 
what of a Calvinist, and if he 
nothing about music and dancing in his 
“Book of Days,” it is to be inferred 
that those amusements were not much 
to his taste. He recognized, however, 
the position of the minstrel, and ob- 
served that the quarrels and jealousies 
of that profession, as of others, were of 
advantage in the long run, as they pro- 
moted competition. Alas, that musi- 
cians should have so early proved dis- 
harmonious! Though intensely ortho- 
dox, he yet saw that in matters of re- 
ligion the intention is everything. He 
tells you to take care not to scoff at 
any poor little rustic shrine, or altar, 
raised by some simple soul on the 
roadside, which you may pass on your 
way. 

There is an ampler truth, a more real 
reality, which they only possess who 
have been up the mountain and have 
seen the other side. Hesiod had not 
seen the other side of the mountain; 
hence he had his limits, though within 
these he was very just. He had none 
of the Homeric admiration for a digni- 
fied and fine old man; he looked upon 
old age as simply horrible. His most 
golden dream was of a sleep which 
should overtake the vigorous man in 
his prime. He would not have been 
able to understand the exquisite pathos 
which a Greek poet of a softer age and 
clime, Leonidas of Tarentum, threw 
into his pictures of the wane of life: 
that of the old fisherman who falls 
asleep in his reed hut after his long toil, 
as the light fails when the oil is spent; 
that of the old spinning-woman, who 
has earned her bread spinning, spinning 
through her eighty years, and ever 
humming her song as she spun, till the 
withered hand sinks on the withered 
knee, and her work and her days end 
together. Here is another euthanasia 
than any Hesiod could have divined: 
the sweet and solemn rest, “when that 
which drew from out the boundless 
deep turns again home.” 


says 


EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 
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Part IT. 


It was about this time that the an- 
nual visit of the district chief was due. 
The registrar and the mayor were in a 
state of great excitement. Tuey or- 
dered several bottles of old Lithuanian 
brandy—much relished by the chief—a 
keg of caviare, smoked herrings and 
sardines. 

The inspection passed off well. The 
chief was in the best of tempers, and ac- 
cepted most graciously the luncheon 
provided for him; when just between 
two glasses of the famous brandy, the 
registrar, wishing to create a sensation, 
told in all its details, the story of the 
robbing of Franek’s grave. 

The chief frowned, and said with the 
lofty tone he assumed when speaking 
to his inferiors:— 

“It is very evident that 


this is the 


work of either the father or tne brother; 
only one of the family would have done 
it; we must discover the offender, and if 


tuat cannot be accomplished, the entire 
family must be compelled to attend ue 
services of the Orthodox church. To 
permit such an act to go unpunished 
would have a most deplorable effect 
upon the whole community! There are 
always quite enough of such recalci- 
trants! 

The pope, who came a little later to 
pay his respects to the chief was of the 
same opinion. 

“Yes,” said he, “the insolence of these 
Blazees surpasses all bounds. We may 
expect God’s retribution if we do not 
punish such sacrilege; and he added 
with righteous indignation: “I shall 
begin by reprimanding them for not 
having yet brought their baby to the 
tcerkief to be baptized.” 

“You say that his name is Blazec?” 
the chief. “I remember that 
name. And if my authority is neces- 
sary to you, my father,” he continued, 
“use it freely. Perhaps we may at last 
succeed in bringing this family into the 
bosom of our Holy Church, whose head 
is our most pious czar.” 

All bowed reverently at the chief’s 


asked 


words, and the mayor not understand- 
ing Russian, tried to make the expres- 
sion of his face correspond with that of 
the others. 

The chief was well pleased with him- 
self. He had a holy fear of the popes, 
for he knew that according to the sys- 
tem then in force, a denunciation, no 
matter how groundless, coming from 
them, might cost him his position. He 
had no religious convictions what- 
ever, and he professed like all his com- 
patriots, a most profound contempt for 
the servants of the Orthodox church; 
but he recognized in them the repre- 
sentatives of a governing power, and 
well knew that religious zeal and fanat- 
icism were the best means of securing 
the favor of those high in authority. 

Nor was the pope ignorant of the 
chief’s indifference to spiritual matters; 
but he also knew that at the last Easter 
season the latter had for the first time 
in many years and with much ostenta- 
tion performed his religious duties; not 
satisfying himself as did the other offi- 
cials, with buying a certificate of the 
pope of his parish, but confessing and 
taking communion with marks of the 
deepest devotion. 

The pope was conscious of his un- 
limited power over these public em- 
ployés, who feared his anger and in- 
flexible denunciations. Therefore the 
discovery of any member of a Catholic 
family who had been baptized by a 
Uniate priest was considered by the 
humblest official as a piece of good for- 
tune, a means of bringing him to the 
notice of the government, of aitaining 
to a high office, to decorations, to boun- 
ties. All knew that the zeal that would 
bring the greatest number of recalci- 
trants into the Orthodox church would 
be more liberally rewarded than the 
most meritorious action. And so great 
was their fear of appearing indifferent, 
that they vied with each other in this 
campaign against the Uniates. 

Weak by nature, unrestrained self- 
indulgence had not strengthened the 
character of the chief of the district of 
which we write; and his red face and 
bloated form testified to his inordinate 
use of alcoholic beverages. Although 
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‘in the presence of his clerks he affected 
a manner of extreme rigor, many a time 
official business of the gravest impor- 
tance had been sacrificed to his indo- 
lence and apathy, and as he was not 
altogether unconscious of his weakness 
and its serious eonsequences, he be- 
lieved his sole salvation lay in posing 
for an ardent apostle of the Orthodox 
church. 

The registrar, on his side, lived in the 
most intimate relations with the pope; 
they ate at the same table, and once a 
year the servant of the government 
gave the servant of the church a small 
‘sum of money, large enough, however, 
to provide ostensibly for the needs of 
the parish, but in reality to pay the 
pope for his good reports of the regis- 
trar to the government, and above all 
for condoning that officer’s oppression 
of the peasants; it being perfectly un- 
derstood between the two friends. 

It was always the same question: 
“Can’st thou give me so much money? 
No? Ah, beware! I will find out that 
one of thy ancestors was a Uniate!” 

Many a small landowner had been 
‘obliged to sell everything, even his cow, 
to pay for the silence of this detestable 
robber! 

In this chase of human beings the 
village gendarmes played the part of 
coursing hounds, and made their profit 
also. One can picture the situation of 
the peasants, living always under the 
dread of condemnation, unable in their 
ignorance to distinguish the real from 
imaginary danger. 

Immediately after the district chief's 
visit, the registrar, somewhat overcome 
by the last rinsings of the brandy bot- 
tles, went to see the pope, whose home 
was one of his favorite haunts. There 
he found the Episcopal News of 
Chelm, a journal whose zealous and 
pointed editorials increased his political 
and religious ardor. In it he read of 
the “so-called” Rhuténes, Uniates in 
Galicia, and the “pretended” intrigues 
of Austrian Hungary in Servia and 
Bulgaria. All this made-up news gave 
them endless topics of conversation. 

“And, just fancy,” he exclaimed, as 
the pope came into the room, “that 
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these idiotic peasants do not know how 
to appreciate the favor the czar confers 
on them in permitting them to belong 
to his religion! There is baseness 
everywhere,” continued he, borrowing 
the language of the Orthodox sheet, 
“Everywhere there are intrigues and 
conspiracies hatched by the Jesuits 
and Catholic nobility. When will the 
day of truth and justice dawn? If I 
were the czar I would treat them differ- 
ently, and not pardon all their of- 
fences!” 

The registrar’s voice became tearful. 

“Has not the holiest cause always had 
its enemies?’ murmured the priest in 
low tones. “Is there not ever a strug- 
gle between light and darkness? Satan 
has not yet been overthrown, and it is 
by this legion of Catholic priests and 
nobility that he is best served. When 
I read of the persecution of these 
Uniates in Galicia whose sole aspira- 
tion is to return to the bosom of the 
Orthodox church, my tears choke me!” 
And in fact they were not counterfeit 
tears that fell from his eyes, for had he 
not been freely imbibing from the 
brandy bottle, the frequent source of 
such sensibility! 

“And these Servians and Bulgarians,” 
said the pope, “after all the sacrifices 
made by us, all the Orthodox blood 
spilled, now appeal to the throne of 
Jermany! Is*not this a diabolical busi- 
ness?” 

“But we, my father, we who are the 
faithful servants of God, of the czar 
and the Church, shall we not punish 
these perverse people? We will reduce 
tnem to obedience; and this Blazec who 
has profaned our holy cemetery, we 
must prove his crime; but how?” 

“He, he! I shall humble him after a 
way of my own,” replied the pope. 

The next day Blazec was condemned 
to pay a fine because his youngest child 
had not been taken to the tcerkief for 
baptism. To raise the necessary sum, 
the peasant was obliged to sell his cow 
and a year old heifer, a pretty creature 
that followed the young Yewka like a 
dog, and had been promised to her for 
a wedding portion. 

Loud were the lamentations in the 
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cottage when this determination was 
made known, but Blazec remained firm. 

“We can bear this loss also,” said he. 

The rye was fine, this year, and re- 
quired double work from him, since 
alas! the two strongest hands were now 
resting—a crucifix between their fingers 
—under the yellow clay of the cemetery. 

At dawn the whole family was out in 
the fields, including little Yanek, who 
in a home-made cradle of linen cloth 
was swung between two poles driven 
into the ground, while the five years 
old Marya watched over him. 

The crop of rye had just been gath- 
ered, when the child who was rocking 
her little brother gave a scream of ter- 
ror. Her mother, thinking she had been 
stung by an insect, ran to her in haste. 
She was filled with fear, and be- 
coming as white as a sheet cried out: 
“The gendarmes!” 

“What do these dogs want with 
now ?” asked the peasant with frowning 
brow. 

“Well, 


too 


us 


Blazec!” said one of the gen- 


darmes, approaching with a smile on 
his face, “the harvest has fatigued thee, 


but to-morrow thou shalt have rest. 
We are going to have a little journey 
together.” 

“I shall find no rest but in my grave,” 
said the Gospodarz. 

The soldier continued:— 

“The swwiaszennik has reteived a paper 
which declares that this woman is not 
thy wife and that——” 

The peasant lifted his head suddenly, 
and without speaking gazed scornfully 
at the gendarme. 

“Thou hast a brother in Gazowka?”’ 

a” 

“And he married thy wife’s sister?’ 

“Well! What of that?’ 

“The eldest sister?” 

“Yes, yes! The eldest 


what more?” 

“What more? Well, then, this woman 
is not thy wife!” said he, pointing to 
Yagos. 

“Perhaps she is yours,” growled the 
peasant, half mad with rage. 

The gendarmes responded with oaths 
and imprecations. 

“This is the law 


sister; and 


of the Orthodox 
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church,” they cried, “two brothers can- 
not marry two sisters! Consequently 
the second marriage is unlawful.” 

They then informed Blazec that he 
was ordered to present himself the next 
day before the district chief, who would 
read to him the decree recently received 
from the Consistory at Chelm, com- 
manding that henceforth he and his 
wife must live apart. 

Dazed with horror and indignation, 
with staring eyes and distracted mien, 
the peasant listened. His scythe fell 
from his hand and he gasped:— 

“Yagos, Iam going mad!’ 

“His wife threw her arms around 
him. “Joseph! My husband!” she im- 
plored; “think of thy children! od 
help us! If evil befall thee, what will 
become of us?” 

Blazec breathed painfully. 
down on a heap of grain, 
nothing. saying nothing. 

“Remember, Blazec, to be at the Kan- 
celarya to-morrow,” said one of the 
gendarmes; “we will go to town to- 
gether.” 

“And I too will go with you!” ex- 
claimed Yagos. “I know how to talk to 
the chief! I shall tell him who we are. 
Is not the whole village witness that 
the curé joined our hands together be- 
fore the altar? Besides, it is written in 
the register! a 


He sat 
noticing 


Iam his, and he is mine! 

The next day when they appeared be- 
fore the district chief, he allowed them 
to speak first in their own defence. 
When the unhappy woman threw her- 
self at his feet, with her face inthe dust, 
and with sobs cried aloud for pity, he 
felt himself stirred to the depths of 
his being, and to conceal his emotion 
he began to beat the floor with his feet. 
He realized the injustice and _ out- 
rage of what he was about to 
do, but he lacked the courage to 
withdraw from the stand he had 
taken, or to intercede with the powerful 
Consistory in behalf of the accused. 
His own position was insecure, he had 
rivals, enemies—they might charge him 
with favoritism. 

So he screamed out: “Vermin! Your 
insolence and insubordination shall be 
punished! Tlow dare you assert the 
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legality of your marriage when I, your 
chief, and the swiaszennik tell you it is 
not legal? I will teach you submission! 
Il give you two weeks to divide your 
property; and if you do not obey wil- 
lingly, you shall be separated by force.” 

“Illustrious chief!” moaned _ the 
woman, still prostrate at the feet of the 
officer, “have mercy on us!” 

“Silence!” roared he. “Have you not 
lived together long enough? Thou 
canst look for another wife, peasant; 
thou wilt find one younger and prettier! 
Is there but one woman in the world?” 

Up to this moment, Blazec had lis- 
tened, motionless, his chin resting in his 
hand. But at this last sentence, he 
looked at the chief with an expression 
of suppressed wrath. 

“It is to this one I have pledged my 
faith,” he answered impressively. “I 
have sworn it before God, and I will 
keep my vow. He is above us, what 
are man’s quarrels to Him?” 

“The siwiaszennik knows better than 
thou what concerns God,” replied the 
chief. “Look at me, I am wiser than to 
bind myself to one woman. Why dost 
thou care for such an old wife?” 

“Let us go, Yagos,” said Blazec with 
dignity, helping her to rise. “It is an 
insult to God to listen to such speech. 
It is not in the power of man to break 
our solemn vows; thou art mine, and I 
am thine forever!” 

They went out. The chief raged and 
swore for a few moments, watching 
them through the open window, with 
arms crossed. The man walked ahead, 
his heavy boots making a loud noise on 
the stone paving; the woman followed, 
wiping her eyes with the corner of her 
apron. 

“I don’t know of what use all this is,” 
thought the chief. “Yet how can I do 
otherwise? I cannot risk my position 
for them. These confounded popes, 
whose only ambition seems to be to 
ruin the people, would soon denounce 
me to the authorities.” 

On their return to their home, Blazec 
and his wife resumed their labor; but 
nothing henceforth gave them any 
pleasure. They felt disaster hanging 
over their heads, and had no peace of 
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mind day or night. And while they 
swore that no one could part them, be- 
cause the priest had joined their hands 
with his benediction, and six children 
had been born to them, their hearts 
were nevertheless oppressed with a 
heavy weight of anxiety. 

One day, when a gendarme came to 
them to warn them that the time of 
their separation was not far distant, 
Blazee would certainly have stabbed 
him had not Yagos thrown herself be- 
tween the two men. 

The day approached rapidly and an 
impenetrable gloom settled over their 
life. They could not eat, their hands 
refused to labor, and they were per- 
fectly indifferent to the damage done 
by the incessant rains to the ungathered 
wheat. 

Blazec went once more to the curé for 
advice, but the latter shrugged his 
shoulders, clasped his hands and said:— 

“What advice can I thee, my 
poor child? If I say one word in thy 
favor, it will do thee more harm than 
good. The end of all things must be at 
hand when they force husband and wife 
to part. The Lord wiil punish them! 
Oh! when will justice come down to 
earth! The time when the 
shepherd can do nothing more for his 


give 


has come 
sheep.” 

“And if L wrote 
gested Blazec. 

“Thou mightest make the attempt. 
Try everything before thou leavest the 
wife to whom thou hast plighted thy 
faith, And thy children!—they ought 
to be brought up together. 

“But if they part us by force?” 

“I never heard of such a law,” said 
the priest, “but I believe they are capa- 
ble of anything. And I would like to 
ask what is their object in separating 
you?” 

“Yes, that is the 
Blazec, “since it is not money they 
want now. They have already robbed 
me of everything I possessed, and not 
left me a single gros. The rye is in 
the barn, but the wheat rots in the 
field.” 

Shortly after leaving the curé, Blazec 
met the registrar; he lifted his cap and 


to the czar?’ sug- 


” 


question,” said 
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was about to pass without speaking 
when the officer stopped him:— 

“Upon my word!” he exclaimed. “It 
is Blazec, is it? I wager he is 
returning from a visit to his sweet- 
heart; the gallant! Did she smile on 
him, now that he is rid of his old 
woman, and can take a more youthful 
bride? When is the wedding to be?” 

“It would be more seemly in you to 
help me to obtain justice, instead of 
making these kind of jests,” said Blazec 
angrily, “for you can write to the czar.” 

“To the czar? Art thou an idiot? 
Dost thou think that the czar has noth- 
ing to think about, but of thee?” 

“I am indeed an idiot,” replied Blazec 
with a tone of conviction; “because I 
am unable to help myself, there is 
nothing for me to do but die.” 

The registrar put his hands in his 
pockets, and with nose in the air sur- 
veyed the wretched man before him 
from head to foot, then reiterated 
“idiot!” and disdainfully walked away. 

Several days later, while Blazec was 
in the field with his two oldest sons, the 
gendarmes arrived before his hut. 
They brought a wagon into which they 
brutally compelled Yagos to mount 
with her three youngest children. 

The neighbors ran to the unhappy 
woman, hearing her cries. One would 
have said the end of the world had ar- 
rived. The women wept and lamented, 
the children screamed and the gen- 
udarmes swore and cursed. 

A small parcel of clothing for herself 
and children, a loaf of bread and some 
cheese was all that Yagos took away 
from the poor cottage where she had 
been mistress for so many happy years, 
“Years so happy that there was nothing 
wanting but the milk of birds,” she 
said in her picturesque language. 

The gendarmes conducted her, jour- 
neying night and day, to Blindow, her 
birthplace, about twenty-five miles 
from her husband’s native village. 
There she was warned never to attempt 
to return to Korabina under penalty of 
banishment to Siberia. 

Now began a life of misery for Bla- 
zee. ‘There was no one to cook his food. 
no one to wash for him, none to give 
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him good counsel. Twenty years he 
and his wife had lived together, and 
now she had disappeared forever from 
his sight as completely as if she had 
never existed; and even the consolation 
of bidding her farewell had been denied 
him. 

The stroke had been violent and had 
affected his moral nature. He grew 
listless and indifferent to everything. 
The season was advancing, yet he gave 
no thought to his sowing; and his 
neighbors began to fear that he would 
put an end to his life. 

“He is no longer himself,” said Simon 
Stepmak, “nothing interests him, he 
looks like one under an evil spell. He 
has neglected his sowing; ’tis true the 
commune has sold his two horses to 
pay his taxes, but he could have bor- 
rowed others in the village, and then 
there would be something for him to 
do. Grief has brought him to this—all 
he cares for is to sit in the darkest 
corner of his hut, and if a thunderbolt 
from heaven, or a rain of fire should 
fall on him, it would not move him any 
more than if it was the dew of 
autumn.” 

“And it is not strange,” said another 
Gospodarz, “he weeps for his wife, for 
his children, and for his cattle.” 

Yasick and his brother felt their 
father’s state of utter abandonment 
keenly. At first they applied them- 
selves zealously to labor, working with 
all their strength, harnessing their 
only remaining cow to the cart to carry 
the gathered grain to the barn. They 
were good lads, but little by little real- 
izing that they were left entirely to 
themselves, with no one to encourage 
them, they relaxed their efforts. They 
were seen less frequently in the field, 
and more often in the forest gathering 
nuts, and if they dug a few potatoes 
and roasted them over the coals, they 
considered they had done a good deal. 
Often the cow went a whole day with- 
out being milked, and if the cabbages 
in the little garden were cut, it was by 
a trespasser. 

Blazec uttered no complaint. His 
neighbors pitying him brought him 
sometimes a loaf of bread, sometimes a 
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bowl of hot soup. It made their hearts 
ache to see him so thin, and bent like an 
old man. 

The curé and Mr. Polanski also came 
to see him. “Have mercy on thyself, 
Blazec,” they would say, “it is a sin to 
neglect thy children thus.” 

But all their entreaties were in vain. 
At last old Mackowa, one of the village 
gossips, advised him to make a secret 
pilgrimage to Our Lady of Czestochova. 
This idea seemed to rouse the peasant 
from his lethargy; how he carried it 
into effect no one knew. They sup- 
posed he had joined a party of pilgrims 
going to the same shrine, losing his 
identity in the crowd. 

He remembered that from time im- 
memorial, the Holy Mother of Czesto- 
chova had consoled the afflicted and 
desperate. Oh! if those sacred hands 
would only lift the weight that pressed 
so heavily on his heart! 

The Abbé Paulin, his confessor, had 
often told him that God chastened 
most sorely those he most loved; and 
Blazec recalled the story his poor 
Franek had read to him out of the Holy 
Bible, about Job; how the dogs licked 
his sores, and how when every one de- 
serted him, God talked to him. 

When Blazec returned a fortnight 
later, every one noticed how greatly he 
had changed. “It is as if the Holy 
Virgin had passed her hands over his 
brow,” said the old Mackowa. And in 
truth his countenance was illumined. 
He rarely spoke, but when he did, his 
speech was perfectly tranquil. It was 
evident that the Madonna had worked 
a miracle. 

Blazec returned to his labor; he 
threshed his wheat, and with the help 
of kind neighbors did some sowing not- 
withstanding the lateness of the sea- 
son. In the evenings he repeated the 
litanies and his “Aves” with his sons, 
in his fervor striking his breast with 
such force that he could be heard out 
on the road. 

Of his wife he knew nothing; but 
daily commending her to the divine 
protection, trusted and was patient. 

In some way the pope and the guards 
learned that he had been to Czesto- 
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chova, and they renewed their perse- 
cutions to compel him to attend the 
services of the Orthodox church. But 
he remained resolute, disdaining to re- 
ply to their questions in regard to his 
pilgrimage, and bearing with stoicism 
the blows of the guards. At last he 
declared briefly that as long as he lived 
he would not put his foot into a tcerkief, 
unless taken there by force. 

The persecutions increased. Spies 
were set to watch him; he was made— 
on one pretext or another—to appear 
now before the pope, now at the district 
office. He was overwhelmed with 
taxes. His fame spread through the 
country, reaching the highest depart- 
ments of government. The archbishop 
took pains to inform himself about this 
peasant; and in the little town of Z. 
Blazeec became the chief topic of con- 
versation. 

At home the misery increased. The 
boys’ clothing was ragged, and Blazec’s 
boots were falling to pieces and he had 
no money to spend for new ones. The 
fines continued; he must pay—pay with- 
out ceasing, and but for Moses in the 
town of Z. who advanced him the 
money needed, he would not have 
known how to obtain it. And the 
neighbors reproached him because he 
never uttered a complaint; the serenity 
which he had brought from Czesto- 
chova never deserted him. 

“God has given but one life to man,” 
he would say, “and I must bear what 
is sent to me in this span! Let them do 
what they can, these popes and these 
hounds of Chelm, they can never rend 
from me my soul’s belief! All else is 
worthless.” 

The people of the village marvelled 
among themselves, feeling besides an 
intense respect for the mysterious in- 
fluence that governed Blazec’s speech 
and illuminated his countenance. They 
looked upon him as a saint, a fact 
which increased the animosity of the 
pope. 

Years passed. The situation had 
grown worse. At last Blazec was 
obliged to sell his land and his house 
to pay his debts. Nothing remained to 
him now but his threadbare clothes and 
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his medal from COzestochova. He 
placed his sons at service in the neigh- 
borhood, and obtained for himself the 
position of forester to Mr. Polanski. 

In the mean time, there had come from 
the Most Holy Synod of St. Petersburg 
an answer to Blazec’s petition that he 
might remain in the faithof his fathers. 
It was a refusal. 

This sentence, transmitted through 
the Consistory of Chelm and the dis- 
trict office, drew the attention of the 
public once more to the wretched peas- 
ant; from that time, however, it did not 
trouble itself about him. 

He was beaten by the gendarmes who 
conducted him to town to receive the 
decree of the Synod; the pope threat- 
ened to have him sent to Siberia, and 
the district chief to put him in prison. 
Worse than all, they assailed the curé 
and Mr. Polanski. 

A denunciation sent from the gov- 
ernment accused the curé of inciting 
Blazee to persevere in his obstinacy, 
and the unfortunate priest was exiled 
without any other evidence against him 
than was to be found in an obscure 
little village. 

It was now Mr. Polanski’s turn. 

He was charged with taking into his 
service as forester, a man who was in 
open revolt against the government. 
He defended himself and tried to de- 
fend Blazec; but the latter having 
learned gendarmes were in constant 
surveillance over the house and grounds 
of his benefactor, and divining the ob- 
ject of their watch, asked for his dis- 
missal. He was now entirely alone, 
without shelter and without food. 

His sons had been finally compelled 
by various forms of persecution to ac- 
cept the faith of the Orthodox church. 

“Poor children! It needs more than 
the strength of youth to resist such 
trials,” he said, pitying them; neverthe- 
less, something had now come between 
them and him, which would not allow 
him to receive even a piece of bread 
from their hands. He knew that the 
good people of the village would not re- 
fuse him a bowl of broth, given to him 
at their firesides, as if he belonged to 
them: but then—could he bring distress 


upon them, as he had brought it upon 
the curé and Mr. Polanski. 

“My God! What shall I do? Where 
shall I go?” he exclaimed. 

He passed most of the time under the 
leafy arches of the forest, singing 
hymns and repeating aloud his prayers. 

One day a sudden idea shot through 
his brain, a desire so strange that it 
could not of itself have found its way 
into the mind of man, but must have 
been a direct inspiration from Heaven! 
Would they refuse his entreaty this 
time? Assuredly not, for the thing he 
ardently longed for as a blessing, was 
regarded by all the world as a punish- 
ment! 

It was towards the end of September. 
The last sowing was being actively 
pushed forward, notwithstanding the 
extreme dryness of the season, which 
had made the soil like cinders, and the 
leaves of the orchards prematurely yel- 
low. All worked like squirrels collect- 
ing their stores for the long cold winter, 
hurrying their provisions into their 
barns and graneries. 

Every one was over head and ears in 
work, when the mayor proclaimed the 
order to make ready for the approach- 
ing visit of the governor. Not only the 
horses and carriages of the neighbor- 
hood were put into requisition; the 
services of Mr. Polanski’s chef were en- 
gaged to prepare the sweets and delica- 
cies for the banquet which was to be 
served in the bureau of the Commune. 

Everything passed off to the uni- 
versal satisfaction. The governor 
praised the mayonnaise, the fish and 
the ices. His gratification must indeed 
have been extreme, for he condescended 
to bestow a few gracious words upon 
the registrar. 

His address was gentle and full of 
courtesy; one almost forgot that he was 
the destroyer of Poles, he acquitted 
himself of his official duties with so 
much politeness and sang-froid. He 
loved above all things to assume a 
grand air, and to humiliate his subor- 
dinates whose servility flattered his 
vanity. He took the greatest pleasure 
in receiving petitions, and delighted in 
the supplicating looks and attitudes of 
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the petitioners, while he posed before 
them as protector, full of indulgence 
and mercy. He felt himself born to 
reign; and in fact the governor of a 
Russian province is a kind of petty 
sovereign. 

The banquet was at an end; the sub- 
ordinate officers of the government 
stood at a respectful distance from 
their superior, hats in hand. Outside in 
the porch, decorated with branches of 
spruce, the inquisitive crowd was kept 
in order by the gendarmes. 

The governor was taking leave of his 
subalterns, addressing a few words of 
grace to them with his accustomed 
high-bred air of indolence; when all at 
once his ears were assailed with shouts 
and cries, followed by a violent alterca- 
tion. He turned and saw a gendarme 
belaboring with his tists a peasant. 

The man was pale and emaciated, 
and his clothes were in rags. The gov- 
ernor, taking him for a beggar, fum- 
bled in his pocket with his long, slender 
fingers, for the money which would 
purchase the thanks and blessings so 
dear to him. 

“Let the man 
manded. 

Blazec stood before him. The gov- 
ernor was about to give him the coin, 
when looking closely at the peasant, 
who had now thrown himself on the 
floor, and began to speak, he put the 
money back in his pocket. 

“Illustrious Excellency! Hear 
prayer!” murmured the peasant. 

“What dost thou want?’ 

“I ask your Highness to send me and 
my wife and children to Siberia.” 

“What? What dost thou say?’ 
claimed the governor, 
startled. 

“I ask that we all be exiled to Si- 
beria,” repeated the peasant. 

“To Siberia? Why, the man must be 
mad.” 

“Yes, yes!” cried the registrar, “that 
is just what he is.” 

“No, your Excellency, I am not mad,” 
said Blazec, looking at the registrar 
with eyes so fierce that the governor 
was both anxious and alarmed. 


come in!” he com- 
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“This fellow is not fit to speak to your 
Honor,” timidly suggested the regis- 
trar. 

The governor, with one of his studied 
gestures, and in tones of sovereign be- 
nignity, said to Blazec, “Speak!” 

“They have separated me from my 
wife,” moaned the peasant; “we loved 
and respected each other; she was 
taken from me by force—to Blindow, 
with our youngest children.” 

The governor looked inquiringly at 
the registrar. 

“She was not legally his wife,” said 
the latter. 

The governor’s glance still ques- 
tioned, while he muttered in an under- 
tone: “For all that, the law does not 
forbid——” 

“The Consistory of Chelm sent the 
order,” continued the registrar. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the governor, inclin- 
ing his head. 

“This man’s brother married 
wife’s sister,” said the registrar. 

“Who married them?’ 

“A Catholic priest; but although it 
has been clearly proved that this peas- 
ant’s family—his ancestors—belonged 
to the Uniate church, he stubbornly 
denies it.” 

“Illustrious Governor!” cried Blazec, 
in whose eye glowed the sacred fire of 
martyrdom, “I had a wife and children; 
I owned land, a little cottage and cattle. 
Everything has been taken from me! 
My wife has been forced from me; my 
property has been sold to pay taxes and 
fines! I have never been a drunkard 
or a spendthrift, but have labored with 
industry, according to God’s decree; 
and to-day, in my old age, I am a beg- 
gar! I ask but one thing, that you 
exile me to Siberia, with my wife and 
children.” 

“But dost thou not know that only 
criminals are sent there?” 

“I do know it, but I am certain that 
I can be happier there. It is not pos- 
sible that my life can be harder in 
Siberia than it is here. There they will 
let me have a cabin, with my wife and 


his 
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children. Here I am alone. There I 
may perhaps be forgotten, and disap- 
pear like a stone thrown into the 
water!” 

The governor felt the perplexity of 
his situation. He recognized perfectly 
the injustice of which Blazec was the 
victim; but he knew that he was sur- 
rounded by the officers of the Com- 
mune, and cost what it might, he would 
have to act in a manner to prove his 
fidelity to the Orthodox principles of 
the government. 

“Dost thou attend the Greek church, 
performing all its religious duties?’ he 
asked with severity. 

“IT am a Catholic—a Roman Catholic,” 
Blazec answered simply. 

“Thou art a wretch, because thou de- 
niest the faith of thy fathers! Return 
to the bosom of the true church.” 

But Blazec calmly replied:— 

“You have taken from me everything 
but my faith,” and laying his hand on 
his heart, “it is my only possession, my 
most precious treasure. No one shall 
wrest it from me. I have lost my wife, 
my children and my worldly goods; but 
never shall I part with my religion and 
my God!” 

The governor drew from his pocket 
three roubles and said benevolently:— 

“IT see that thou art poor; thy brain is 
diseased, thou art thin and half starved 
—there, take that and buy a piece of 
meat.” 

“Your Excellency would do better to 
give it to these dogs,” said Blazec, 
pointing to the registrar and gen- 
darmes; “they will sell their God for 
a rouble, and the sight of gold dazzles 
them! I am not to be bought with 
money!” 

“How do you take care of madmen in 
your commune?” asked the governor, 
walking calmly towards the door, “for 
such people there ought to be a hos- 
pital! The commune must find means 


for confining this man!” 

He stepped into his carriage, and dis- 
appeared in a cloud of dust. 
Bravo!” shouted the regis- 


“Bravo! 
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trar, slapping his ‘hip, “those who are 


mad must go to the asylum! What a 
fine thing it is to have the brain of a 
governor! Ha! my father! this idea 
would never have occurred to us, simple 
as it seems. We must put this man in 
a madhouse. What could we do with 
such a lunatic! It is unsatisfactory for 
us, that’s all. Still, he is ruined, he has 
not even a whole pair of boots. We can 
get nothing more out of him, and you 
see he will never renounce his belief; 
we could not drag him to the tcerkief 
with chains! Let him go to the hospi- 
tal, and the commune will have to pay 
for him. There is a governor for you! 
He ought to be minister of state, and he 
will be some day, mark my words, my 
father. And this Blazec imploring to 
be sent to Siberia! What an idea! 
None but a Catholic priest could have 
put it into his head; but the governor 
made quick work of that whim.” 

“It is true,” agreed the pope. “How 
often I have said to myself that we 
ought to be ashamed of ourselves not to 
settle matters with this peasant once 
for all. Then it would have appeared 
to our credit, to the authorities, when 
neither fines nor beatings had succeeded 
in subjecting him. Now everything is 
comfortably adjusted. He is mad, and 
of course a madman cannot be com- 
pelled to obedience.” 

Blazec, making no resistance, was 
taken to Z. It seemed to him that only 
his body was in the cart by the side of 
the gendarmes. His soul was else- 
where, in higher, purer regions. When 
the horses started on the highway he 
began to repeat his prayers to the 
Blessed Virgin:— 

“Oh! Holy Mother, pray for us!” 

Towards evening they arrived before 
the hospital which was outside of the 
town. Already they could hear from 
the road a strange humming sound, pro- 
ceeding from the gloomy looking build- 
ing. 

Blazec got out of the cart while the 
gendarme rang the bell at the gate. A 
servant appeared, who asked what was 
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the nature of the malady of the patient 
he brought. 

“He is a madman, from Korabina,’ 
the gendarme answered. 

“Then Sister Julie must receive him. 
Is he quiet now?” 

“Yes, he is quiet. 

“But perhaps the officer would have 
the kindness to go with us while I con- 
duct him to the waiting-room.” 

The gendarme entered, wrote the 
name of the new comer in the register, 
showed a certificate he brought from 
the commune, and Blazec was left to 
his fate. In the little sitting-room he 
was soon surrounded by unfortunates 
in all stages of insanity, some with 
more than a ray of reason, others who 
prattled and played like little chil- 
dren. 

Sister Julie entered the room. 

“Well, are my boys good?” she asked, 
with a smile. 

They ran to her, surrounding her like 
children clamoring for their mother. 

For each one she had a gentle word, 
a caress. 

Blazec gazed at her with wonder in 
his eyes. It was the first time he had 
ever seen the white nun’s cap, or such 
tender eyes as looked out from under it. 
The nun turned to him:— 

“Hast thou been waiting here long, 
my friend?’ she asked; “how art thou 
after thy journey? Thou must be 
hungry!” 

“I long only for rest,” said Blazec, 
“and perhaps I may find it here, with 
madmen.” 

Sister Julie looked at him with aston- 
ishment: “We shall get to know each 
other soon,” she said. “There are none 
who are mad here, only those who are 
ill, and I take care of them. Thou shalt 
see that no one is unhappy under my 
protection.” 

“Oh! I am sick,” exclaimed Blazec, 
“but it is my heart that suffers, because 
it bleeds for my wife and children, and 
my soul faints for their redemption!” 

“He has religious mania,” thought 
Sister Julie. 


, 
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“We will pray together for them,” 
said she tenderly. 

She went out of the room. 

Blazec gazed long at the door through 
which she had disappeared; it seemed 
to him that a halo of glory remained 


where this gentle and mysterious 
woman had stood. 
“Who is she?” he asked, “to speak 


with so much goodness to a simple 
peasant like myself?” 

But none could answer his question, 
for he was surrounded only by mad- 
men. 

He saw her again the next day, and 
all the days following, and he began to 
believe that she was an angel sent by 
God to watch over him, and all his 
wretched companions, and to envelop 
them in the wings of her pity. 

So, slowly, day by day, hope and love 
once more awoke in his bruised heart. 

Sister Julie had divined the truth 
about Blazec, and recognized the great 
martyr soul of the peasant. He be- 
came one of her most valuable aids in 
the care of the sick and the insane. 

He knew now that God had so sorely 
afflicted him because he wished him to 
renounce the earthly idols of his earlier 
years in order that he might give him- 
self up, soul and body, to those who 
suffer and are in misery. 

One heard “Joseph! Joseph!’ called 
from ali parts of the hospital. And 
Joseph ran, always ready to help, no 
matter how repulsive the service; never 
losing his angelic patience; his sublime 
resignation never failing. 

Sometimes at twilight, or in the even- 
ing, seated in the midst of his demented 
companions, he would talk to them of 
his old home, of his life there, how he 
labored in the fields, raking and plough- 
ing, or how he sowed, throwing afar 
the grains of wheat and rye, which the 
bold sparrow would peck at almost in 
his hands. Then he would tell them of 
his horses, the bay and chestnut, that 
were now taking their hay, God only 
knows from what master! or describe 
to them Mr. Polanski’s vast forest and 
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the enormous pine trees which were of 
such size that the arms of three men 
could hardly reach round their trunks. 

Of his past sorrows he told them 
nothing. He spoke of his wife and 
children only to Sister Julie. 

Gradually his history became known 
outside; and those who came to visit 
the hospital, always asked in a whisper 
to see him. 

They looked upon him as a super- 
natural being; as a miracle. 

Yet are not such humble, obscure 
martyrs to be counted by thousands? 


Adaptation of Mme. Marguerite Poradowska, by 
A. M. T. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 

ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH: A SKETCH. 

An article by Mr. Reginald Statham 
in the National Review for last April 
reminded me that, in spite of the be- 
wildering rush of quickly succeeding 
celebrities, the name and the genius of 
Clough were far from being forgotten, 
and that a kind of duty rested upon the 
few still living who knew him well, to 
make known any relevant facts and 
recollections, not hitherto made public 
property, which they retained in mem- 
ory, concerning a personality so re- 
markable. He and I were close friends 
for several years; and although circum- 
stances kept us apart for a long time 
before his death, the deep affection and 
respect which he inspired would not 
have allowed me to refrain, after he 
was gone, from bearing testimony to 
his admirable gifts, were it not that the 
publication of my brother’s “Thyrsis” 
seemed to render the weaker words 
that I could utter unnecessary and in- 
opportune. But many years have 
passed since “Thyrsis” appeared; and 
now, that the slight contribution which 
I can render to the just estimate of 
that singularly beautiful soul may not 
be lost, I desire— 


Dum memor ipse mei, dum spiritus hos 
regit artus— 
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to revive the recollections of fifty years 
ago, and speak of Clough as he was in 
the brimming fulness of his powers, 
ere too much thinking, and those quick 
revulsions to which his mind was sub- 
ject, had dulled the edge of his marvel- 
lous intelligence. 

Apart from the gifts of imagination 
and mental analysis, Clough was of a 
noble, pure, and self-controlling nature. 
His friends felt certain that the temp- 
tations to excess which assail young 
men, at universities and elsewhere, had 
by him been resolutely and victoriously 
resisted. His clear black eyes, under a 
broad, full, and lofty forehead, were 
often partly closed, as if through the 
pressure of thought; but when the prob- 
lem occupying him was solved, a glori- 
ous flash would break from the eyes, 
expressive of an inner joy and sudden 
illumination, which fascinated any who 
were present. For though his sense of 
humor was keen, the spirit of satire 
was absent; benevolence in his kindly 
heart never finding a difficulty in quell- 
ing ill-nature. It will be said that there 
are many satirical strokes in “Dipsy- 
chus,” and this is true; but they are 
aimed at classes—their follies and hy- 
pocrisies—never at any individual, ex- 
cept himself. His mouth was beauti- 
fully formed, but both it and the chin 
were characterized by some lack of de- 
termination and firmness. This defi- 
ciency, however, so far as it existed, 
was harmful only to himself; those who 
sought his counsel or help found in him 
the wisest of advisers, the steadiest and 
kindest of friends. 

I first knew him as a boy at Rugby 
School. He was in the schoolhouse, my 
brother and i at that time living at 
home, and preparing for Winchester 
with a private tutor. He was, I think, 
not seldom in the private part of the 
house; for my mother, who marked his 
somewhat delicate health, conceived a 
great liking for him; and his gentle- 
ness, and that unwonted humanity of 
nature which made him unlike the 
ordinary schoolboy, caused him to be a 
welcome guest in her drawing-room. 
What Mr. Statham says of his excel- 
lence as a goal-keeper in the football 
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matches is quite true. He wore neither 
jersey nor cap; in a white shirt, and 
with bare head, he would face the rush 
of the other side as they pressed the 
ball within the line of the goal-posts; 
and not seldom, by desperate strug- 
gling, he was the first to “touch it 
down,” thus baulking the enemy of his 
expected “try at goal.” 

My brother left Winchester and en- 
tered at Rugby in the summer of 1837; 
I followed him three months later. 
Clough, who had been elected a &cholar 
of Balliol in November, 1836, and then 
returned to Rugby with a view to an 
exhibition from the school (which of 
course he obtained), went into residence 
at Oxford in October, 1837, three or 
four days after I came from Win- 
chester. The general impression in the 
school about him then was, that he was 
of an ability quite extraordinary, and 
would certainly do great things. 

From that time till I went up to Ox- 
ford myself in October, 1842, I saw but 
liitle of him. But we heard that he did 
not carry all before him, as we thought 


he ought to have done; and without in 
the least altering our opinion of his 
intellectual strength, we speculated on 
what could be the cause of failure. I 
remember—it must have been, I think, 


after his comparative failure in the 
schools in 1841—his coming up to my 
father in the front court of the school- 
house, standing in front of him with 
face partly flushed and partly pale, and 
saying simply, “I have failed.” My 
father looked gravely and kindly at 
him, but what he said in reply I do not 
remember, or whether he said any- 
thing. In the spring of 1842 he was 
elected to a Fellowship at Oriel... After 
I came up to University in October, 
Clough, Theodore Walrond, my brother 
and I formed a little interior company, 
and saw a great deal of one another. 
We used often to go skiffing up the 
Cherwell, or else in the network of 
river channels that meander through 
the broad meadows facing Iffley and 
Sandford. After a time it was ar- 
ranged that we four should always 
breakfast in Clough’s rooms on Sunday 


1 Poems and Prose Remains, i. 22. 
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morning. These were times of great 
enjoyment. Sir Robert Peel was in 
power; he was breaking loose more and 
more from the trammels of mere party 
connection, and the shrewd Rentoul, 
who then edited the Spectator, wel- 
comed in the Conservative chief the 
only true statesman that England had 
seen since the days of Canning. The 
Spectator of the day before used to ar- 
rive at breakfast-time, and the leading 
articles were eagerly read and dis- 
cussed. Ireland  especially—Rentoul 
seemed to hold—conciliated by the 
Maynooth Bill, the Colleges Act, and 
other healing measures, bade fair to 
pose no longer as England’s difficulty. 
With this estimate of Peel Clough 
seemed on the whole to be in cordial 
agreement. 

Between 1843 and 1845 there was a 
small society in existence at Oxford 
called the Decade. Among its mem- 
bers were Jowett, Arthur Stanley, 
Coleridge, my brother, Chichester For- 
tescue, John Campbell Shairp, the pres- 
ent writer, and several others. Shairp 
has described? two speeches made by 
Clough at meetings of the Decade. 
The impressions of the future professor 
of poetry seem to have been in unison 
with my own, that no member of the 
society spoke in so rich, penetrating, 
original, and convincing a strain as 
Clough. He was not rapid, yet neither 
was he slow or hesitating; he seemed 
just to take time enough to find the 
right word or phrase wherein to clothe 
his thought. My recollections have 
grown sadly dim; but I remember one 
debate when he spoke to a resolution 
that I had proposed in favor of Lord 
Ashley’s Ten Hours Bill. In support- 
ing the resolution he combated the doc- 
trines of laissez faire and the omnipo- 
tence and sufficiency of the action of 
Supply and Demand, then hardly dis- 
puted in England, with an insight mar- 
vellous in one who had so little experi- 
ence of the industrial life, and at the 
same time with a strict and conscien- 
tious moderation. This must have been 
in 1844 or 1845. 

He had scrupled much about signing 


2 Poems, etc., i. 25, 
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the Articles, then a necessary prelim- 
inary before taking the M.A. degree; 
however, he did sign them, though re- 
luctantly, and became a Master of Arts 
in the course of 1844. 

In August, 1845, a party of Oxford 
men, who had planned a walking tour 
in the Highlands, met at Calder Park, 
near Glasgow, the home of Theodore 
Walrond, one of the party. The others 
were Clough, Shairp, my brother Ed- 
ward, afterwards an inspector of 
schools in the west of England, and my- 
self. An account of this expedition is 
given in a long letter from Clough to 
Burbidge.t During the few days that 
We spent at Calder Park before setting 
out, Clough talked very brilliantly, be- 
ing much drawn out and stimulated by 
the lively sallies of Miss Walrond. Ag- 
nes Walrond was then, though not ex- 
actly beautiful, a very charming, hand- 
some, and graceful woman; and she 
seemed quick to comprehend the intel- 
lectual force and many-sidedness of 
Clough. She afterwards married Mr. 


Henley, son of the well-known member 


for Oxfordshire, and still, I hope, re- 
members the pleasant days which her 
parents’ hospitality secured for us 
Southrons at that far-distant date. 
When we returned, “dirty, dusty, and 
bankrupt,” as Clough says, to Calder 
Park, we found Scott’s grandchildren, 
Walter and Charlotte Lockhart, staying 
there. The grandson, then a_ lively 
young officer in the 16th Lancers, was 
much like military men everywhere. I 
could not trace in him the likeness to 
Sir Walter which people talked of. But 
in the sister it was evident enough. 
The set and expression of the eyes, the 
height of the somewhat narrow fore- 
head, reminded one strongly of the pic- 
tures of her grandfather. She sang old 
Scotch songs with an exquisite and 
simple grace. Both Clough’? and 
Shairp* speak of the visit to Milton 
Lockhart, where we saw the famous 
editor of the Quarterly walking on the 
terrace. Shairp brought up Clough 
and introduced him, and Lockhart, 


1 Poems, etce., i. 97. 
2 Ibid, i. 99. 
3 Ibid, é. 27. 
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though evidently out of health, con- 
versed with him frankly and cordially. 
Besides speaking of the infidelity com- 
mon among the Lanarkshire farmers at 
that time, Clough told us that Lockhart 
assured him that a number of Burns’s 
songs in MS., much more loose and 
licentious than any of those published, 
were circulating among the peasantry. 
Lockhart was a tall, thin, dark-eyed 
man; his face, though it wore a severe, 
not to say harsh, expression, was singu- 
larly handsome. 

In 1847 he wrote some beautiful 
quatrains—“Qui laborat, orat”—which 
were first published in 1849. The cir- 
cumstances under which he wrote 
them, while staying for a night with 
me at my London lodgings, are de- 
scribed in Mr. S. Waddington’s mono- 
graph, “Arthur Hugh Clough,” at p. 
138. 

In the long vacation of 1847, Clough 
took a reading-party to the Highlands. 
For several weeks he was established 
at a large farmhouse—since turned into 
an inn—called Drumnadrochit, on the 
north shore of Loch Ness and not far 
from the Fall of Foyers. The party 
numbered, so far as I recollect, six or 
seven men; among them were Warde 
Hunt, afterwards a well-known figure 
in the House of Commons, and Charles 
Lloyd, son of a former bishop of Ox- 
ford. It was this reading-party that 
gave occasion to the “Long Vacation 
Pastoral,” which he published under 
the name of “The Bothie of Tober na 
Vuolich.” The origin of the name was 
this. Several Oxford friends, Shairp, 
the present Archdeacon Scott of Dub- 
lin, with a younger brother,—Theodore 
Walrond, and myself, arranged to beat 
up the quarters of the Drumnadrochit 
party while making a walking tour, 
which we were minded to extend to 
Skye. On the way north, at Loch Ran- 
noch, Shairp and I parted from the rest, 
in order to explore the western shore of 
the long and lonely sheet of water 
known as Loch Ericht. We were to 
rejoin the rest at Dalwhinnie the next 
day. The path along the lake was 
winding and rough, and at nightfall we 
had only walked as far as the forester’s 
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hut, about one-third of the distance. 
All this side of Loch Ericht was said at 
that time to be Lord Abercorn’s deer- 
forest; and there was no other human 
dwelling on that shore but this hut of 
the forester, which was named on the 
maps “Toper-na-fuosich.” The forester 
and his wife were hospitable enough; 
such fare and lodging as they had were 
kindly tendered; and Shairp and I 
passed the night tolerably well. When 
we reached Drumnadrochit, Shairp in 
his cheery genial way made the most of 
the incident of the “Bothie” at which 
we had slept, and Clough chose to give 
the name of the hut to the home of 
Elspie his heroine (though that was 
far enough from Loch Ericht), and to 
find in the same name a title for his 
poem. Accordingly the first edition 
(published by Macpherson, an Oxford 
bookseller, in 1848) bore the title 
“Bothie of Toper-na-fuosich.” Later 
on it was discovered that the maps 
were wrong, and that the true name of 
the hut was Tober-na-Vuolich, to which 
accordingly it has been altered in all 
later editions. 

The “Bothie” found me in New 
Zealand before the end of 1848. The 
force and variety of this extraordinary 
poem, the melody of great portions of 
it, its penetrating dialectic, its por- 
trayal of passionate tenderness, the 
nearness to nature in its descriptions 
and in its whole texture, filled me with 
wonder and delight. There was one 
man then in New Zealand, and perhaps 
only one, who was capable of valuing 
the treasure, and with him I hastened 
to share it. This was Alfred Domett, 
the poet, journalist, and politician, who 
was then colonial secretary for the 
Wellington province. A Cambridge 
man, he welcomed with generous fer- 
vor this strange product of the Oxford 
mind. 

In this poem a sunny optimism 
reigns, which is dependent on the de- 
velopment of the principal character, 
Philip Hewson. A Radical, a passion- 
ate lover of human equality, and at the 
same time an idealist, Philip preaches 
the dignity of labor, and sees beauty in 
its humblest manifestations, incurring 
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thereby the scorn and sarcasm of Lind- 
say, his Conservative fellow-pupil. The 
poem is too well known to require 
analysis here; it is enough to say that 
the tone of optimism holds on to the 
end; Philip marries his Elspie, and they 
sail for New Zealand. 

When the “Bothie” appeared, its re- 
ception was of a mixed character. 
Kingsley devoted to it the whole of a 
warmly eulogistic article in Fraser's 
Magazine; but the Spectator was “con- 
temptuous;” and in Oxford, Clough 
wrote to Emerson, the verdict was that 
it was “indecent and profane, immoral 
and communistic.” The author of this 
sweeping criticism must, I think, have 
been a dear and excellent man, but nar- 
row—a clerical tutor of my own college, 
who, when an epic poem called “Nature 
a Parable” appeared, was said to have 
praised it highly, declaring it to be 
equal to the “Paradise Lost” as poetry, 
and much more orthodor! 

The tempest of the Paris Revolution 
in February, 1848, was heard of in New 
Zealand soon after I landed in the col- 
ony. What a time of boundless excite- 
ment for the young and unsteady was 
that year 1848! Battles in the streets of 
great cities—constitutions torn to rags— 
insurrection everywhere—resignations 
of crowns—Chartist meetings—wars 
changing the frontiers of States—Italy 
rising against Austria—Hungary strik- 
ing for independence—Russia sending 
her legions across the Carpathians— 
Rome turned into a republic:—this was 
the sort of “foreign intelligence” that 
my friends at home expected to find, 
and usually did find, in their morning 
papers. Even I at the distance of half 
the globe, having steeped myself in 
French revolutionary literature before 
leaving England, watched for the tid- 
ings of those mighty events, and 
seemed to feel the reverberation of 
those shocks. My brother, to whom lit- 
erature then and always meant more 
than politics, wrote two admirable son- 
nets on the Revolution in France. Yet, 
with banter irrepressible, in the thick 
of the wild hubbub, he addressed to 
Clough a letter with the superscription 
“Citizen Clough, Oriel Lyceum, Ox- 
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ford.” Clough, having resigned his 
tutorship at Oriel in April, went to 
Paris in May, and stayed there some 
weeks. His letters thence to Arthur 
Stanley,’ though of course they can 
only be regarded as those of an intelli- 
gent outsider, are extremely interest- 
ing.2 Meantime the internal revolt 
against all spiritual fetters did not 
cease to work. “When shall I see you 
again?’ he wrote tome. “Will you hire 
yourself out as a common laborer? I 
hope not, but one may do worse un- 
doubtedly; ’tis at any rate honester 
than being a teacher of XXXIX Arti- 
cles.” Of course neither as tutor nor as 
fellow was he, strictly speaking, bound 
to any such duty; but the fact of having 
been obliged to sign the said Articles as 
a condition of teaching in the university 
at all made him chafe against his aca- 
demical position. In October, 1848, he 
resigned his fellowship, and wrote to 
me soon afterwards that he was “loose 
on the world,” but did not intend to 
seek any definite employment immedi- 
ately. As he did not throw off his mas- 
ter’s gown, “his proceedings made no 
difference to him at Oxford, and he 
was extremely jolly meantime, rejoic- 
ing in his emancipation.” In January, 
1849, he accepted the headship of Uni- 
versity Hall, which had just been estab- 
lished in connection with University 
College, Gower Street; but his work 
there could not commence till the fol- 
lowing October. Following out his de- 
sire of making further researches in the 
real human world before settling down 
to work, Clough went to Rome in April, 
1849, and remained there during the 
siege of the city by the French—saw 
their entry in July, and then went to 
Naples. 

During this enforced residence at 
Rome his mind must have been in a 
wild, semi-chaotic state. He wrote 
many letters, chiefly to F. T. Palgrave, 
but also to myself and others; they tell 
nothing, however, of the thoughts that 
were surging within him. “Instinct 


1 Poems, etc., i. 121. 
2 Still better, perhaps was the summary of the 
general impression left by his visit, which he sent 
to me in a letter written ip July, 1848 (ibid. 131). 
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turns instinct out.” * and impression im- 
pression. Rome disappoints him; at 
first he calls it “rubbishy,” yet after a 
while he partly yields to its spell. He 
wrote here the “Amours de Voyage,” a 
long hexameter poem in five cantos, 
with lovely passages of elegiac verse 
seattered through it. The plot is very 
simple: Claude, the hero, meets at 
Rome, at the time of the siege, an En- 
glish family, the Trevellyns, and be- 
comes intimate with them. With Mary 
Trevellyn he falls in love, or at any 
rate becomes attached to her; she, 
sweet girl that she is, while guarding 
ever her maiden dignity and reserve, 
lets it appear that he would not woo her 
in vain. The siege ends; the Trevellyns 
leave Rome, intending to travel home- 
wards by slow stages. Claude follows, 
thinking to overtake them at Milan or 
Como. But a number of small mishaps 
cause him to miss them; they proceed 
across the Alps to Lucerne; he, thinking 
that the Fates are against his love, and 
too dejected to struggle, returns to 
Florence and Rome, and renounces 
hope. 

This melancholy conclusion was not 
relished by some of his best friends. 
A curious letter‘ in answer to a friend 
whose name is not given (but who I 
think must have been Shairp) defends 
the inculpated conception of the poem in 
the strongest terms, while doubting as 
to the sufficiency of the execution. 
Emerson, too,> “reprimanded” him 
strongly for the termination of the 
“Amours de Voyage.” Clough admits 
that he may be right, but maintains 
that he intended the poem to end in this 
way from the first. After all, if the 
“Amours” be read carefully, and the 
circumstances considered under which 
it was written, the fiasco of poor 
Claude’s love is intelligible enough. 
Amidst falling thrones and the shock 
of warring nations, this gifted English- 
man, if for the moment* we may allow 
ourselves to identify Clough with 
Claude—the Hamlet of the nineteenth 

3 Dipsyehus, ii. 124. 

* Poems, etc., i. 167. 

5 Ibid, p. 285. 

® Only for the moment, of course ; for Clough 
could not possibly have acted as Claude acted. 
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century—whose inner being, once 
strongly rooted in the old-world faith 
and hope, had also gone all a-wrack, 
and could find no answer to the invad- 
ing, paralyzing doubt, is unable to trust 
either himself or the woman whom he 
loves to be proof against change in a 
changing world. One of the strangest 
of his moods lands him in the concep- 
tion that, but for the foreseen certainty 
that the marriage-tie could not bind for- 
ever, that death must sooner or later set 
the prisoner free, no reasonable men 
would marry :— 
But for the funeral train which the bride- 
groom sees in the distance, 
Would he so joyfully, think you, fall in 
with the marriage procession? 
But for the final discharge, would he dare 
to enlist in that service? 
But for the certain release, ever sign to 
that perilous contract? 


But how about the other party to the 
contract? All he has to say is that “the 
women, God bless them; they don’t 
think at all about it.” Yet he loves 


Mary Trevellyn well enough to make 


great efforts to join her, so that they 
may come to an understanding; but 
when these efforts are baffled, doubt 
comes victoriously back, and his enter- 
prise, only half willed, “loses the name 
of action.” Courage in him, he seems 
to see, is “factitious,” love “factitious,” 
all strength of resolve ‘“factitious,” 
aspiration to the Absolute, the most fac- 
titious of all. Nay, as to her, “Is she 
not changing herself—the old image 
would only delude me.” He feels him- 
self a “pitiful fool;” he has allowed the 
tide to ebb that was bearing him on to 
marriage and a happy life; yet help him- 
self he cannot. 

This poem, written in 1849, was not 
published till 1858, when the beautiful 
closing lines must have been added. 
Like Chaucer at the end of “Troilus and 
Creseyde,” the poet launches his “litel 
book” upon the world, and bids it, 


—if curious friends ask of thy rearing 
and age, 
Say, “I am flitting about many years, 
from brain unto brain of 
Feeble and restless youths, born to in- 
glorious days; 
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But,” so finish the word, “I was writ in a 
Roman chamber, 

When from Janiculan heights 

dered the cannon of France.” 


thun 


At Naples, whither, as was said above, 
he went after leaving Rome, he wrote 
that terrible elegy, “Easter Day.” 
Strauss, the Hegelian critic, clad in an 
armor, seemingly of proof, of Panthe- 
istic philosophy and cool all-questioning 
logic, had destroyed for him the faith 
in Christ overcoming death. An unut- 
terable sadness is stamped on the lines 
which bid the believing women go to 
their homes and mind their daily tasks, 
the disciples return to their nets, be- 
cause “He is not risen.” Clough could 
not scoff like Voltaire, nor speak of 
such things lightly, like other Balliol 
men, his contemporaries. Nor does he 
let the matter stand there. None can 
say what was his precise meaning, but 
in the second “Easter Day” he seems 
to half recant the cold and cruel theory 
of the first:— 


Though dead, not dead; 
Not gone, though fled; 
Not lost, though vanished; 
In the great gospel and true creed 
He is yet risen indeed; 
Christ is yet risen. 


In October of this same year, 1849, he 
was back in London and beginning 
work at University Hall. Two years 
passed; then, towards the end of 1851, 
the principalship of a college at Sydney 
fell vacant; he stood for it unsuccess- 
fully; but “this became the occasion of 
his quitting University Hall.” No 
direct explanation is given; but we are 
told that “he found himself expected to 
express agreement with the opinions of 
the new set among whom he had 
fallen;” which of course he could not 
do. He had spoken of “intolerance,” as 
we have seen; he had also written to his 
sister (p. 119), “As for the Unitarians, 
they’re better than the other Dissent- 
ers, and that’s all; but to go to their 
chapels—No!” Moreover the “Amours 
de Voyage,” though not published, had 
been freely shown about; if the authori- 
ties at the Hall had become acquainted 
with it, they would have felt uneasy, 
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and might have been glad of a decent 
excuse to get rid of him. 

In the autumn of 1850, before the 
work began again at University Hall, 
Clough went to Venice, and there wrote 
or commenced his extraordinary Faust- 
poem, the “Dipsychus.” Superficially 
it much resembles the work of Goethe; 
nevertheless, substantially, it is an en- 
tirely independent creation. “Dipsy- 
chus” is the hero of the blank verse 
dramatic poem which bears the same 
name. His mental conditions are much 
the same as those of Claude in the 
“Amours,” but he has braced himself 
up to the resolution to act, to give up 
waiting and wavering, and be a man 
amongst men. The “Spirit” is his 
worldly self—his own common sense; 
ironical, sarcastic, and prudent. In 
Dipsychus himself there are two na- 
tures: the earlier idealistic, descending 
from boyhood and youth; the later pes- 
simistic, inspired by the destructive 
logic of the time, and somewhat embit- 
tered by the blows of adverse fortune. 

In May, 1851, he sent me out a poem 
which is printed in his works as “A 
London Idyll.” “Let it remind you,” he 
wrote, “of the ancient Kensington Gar- 


dens. Fresh from the oven it is, I as- 
sure you, tibi primo confisum.” It 
opened :— 


On grass, on gravel, in the sun, 

Or now beneath the shade, 

They went in pleasant Kensington, 
A footman and a maid. 


Perhaps this seemed to him rather too 
realistic, and the fourth line was al- 
tered before publication to 


A prentice and a maid— 


at the cost of introducing something of 
tameness and vagueness. Or, perhaps, 
the serious philosophy of the third and 
following stanzas appeared to him to 
clash a little with the half-ludicrous 
ideas which the original opening might 
suggest. Few things more profound in 
conception, or more perfect in work- 
manship, have been given to the nine- 
teenth century than the following 


lines :— 
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Th’ high-titled cares of adult strife, 
Which we our duties call, 

Trades, arts, and politics of life, 
Say, have they after all 


One other object, end, or use, 
Than that, for girl and boy, 

The punctual earth may still produce 
This golden flower of joy? 


Ah! may come, and years may 


years 

bring 
The truth that is not bliss, 

But will they bring another thing 


That can compare with this? 


In 1852, the hope of obtaining a post 
in the Education Department being 
temporarily frustrated by the resigna- 
tion of the Liberal government, Clough 
went to America, and stayed at first 
with Emerson, who welcomea him with 
the greatest kindness to his house at 
Concord. Another kind and most faith- 
ful friend was Professor Charles Nor- 
ton. But the climate did not agree with 
him; the terrible east winds, prevailing 
far on into the summer, made him ever 
the victim of “a kind of rheumatic 
cold;” and when the offer of a post in 
the English Education Office was re- 
newed in 1853, he accepted it, and the 
end of July in that year found him in 
London. He married Miss Blanche 
Smith, a relation of Miss Nightingale, 
in 1854. 

I returned from parts Australian in 
the autumn of 1856, with a wife and 
three children. If I rightly remember, 
Clough was in Westmoreland in the 
early summer of 1857, and there we met 
again. I thought him a good deaf 
changed; his cheek was paler than for- 
merly, and his beautiful dark eyes less 
bright. But his kind smile was the 
same as ever, and had our paths lain 
near together in the years that fol- 
lowed, I think that—in spite of mental 
differences that had risen up between 
us—the old intimacy might have in a 
great measure revived. Then, how- 
ever, and for séveral years afterwards, 
I was settled in Ireland, and had no 
other opportunities of meeting him than 
those afforded by rare visits to En- 
gland. During one of these, he took me 
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as a guest to the house of his father-in- 
law at Combe Hurst, and introduced 
me to his wife and child. Of another 
meeting—some time in 1858, I think—I 
shall speak presently. 

The tales which compose “Mari 
Magno” were written abroad, while he 
was travelling on sick-leave in 1861. 
Much in these poems reminds one of 
what he was in his period of power and 
conflict, but much is different. The 
thought is lucid; the expression gener- 
ally admirable; the versification easy 
and musical; he is a “raconteur” in the 
style of Crabbe at his best; yet all is 
pitched on a lower key. He who, “in 
his morn of youth defied the elements,” 
now, subdued by nervous exhaustion, 
is the sage calm moralist, moving on a 
plane above which Crabbe never rose, 
but to which the author of “Qui laborat, 
orat” had to make a descent indeed. 
The two journeys for health were both 
made in 1861; from the second he never 
returned. All that is necessary for his 
friends to know about his last days is 
well and clearly told by his widow. At 
Florence in October he was compelled 


by fever to take to his bed; a stroke of 
paralysis came on; and he died on the 
thirteenth of November, in his forty- 


third year. In this last illness he was 
engaged in composing the beautiful 
stanzas beginning “Say not the struggle 
nought availeth,” a lyric than which 
perhaps nothing more precious ever 
came from his pen. 

A few words may be given to the re- 
ligious difficulties of my dear friend. 
He became acquainted after coming 
into residence at Oxford with the writ- 
ings of the Tiibingen school, and seems 
to have held that the mythical theory 
of Strauss, and the New Testament 
chronology of Baur, were alike unan- 
swerable. But on the spiritual side his 
Christianity was not so easily shaken. 
Writing to his sister in 1847, he asks, 
“What is the meaning of ‘Atonement by 
a crucified Saviour? ... That there 
may be a meaning in it, which shall not 
only be consistent with God’s justice, 
that is, with the voice of our conscience, 
but shall be the very perfection of that 
justice, the one true expression of our 
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relations to God, I don’t deny; but I do 
deny that Mr. McNeile, or Mr. Close, 
or Dr. Hook, or Pusey, or Newman 
himself, quite know what to make 
of it.” 

There seems even to have been a time 
when he was drawn towards Catholi- 
cism; like Leibnitz he “frappa A toutes 
les portes.” Writing in 1852 he says, 
“It is odd that I was myself in a 
most Romanizing frame of mind yes- 
terday, which I very rarely am. I 
was attracted by the spirituality of 
x” 

Amidst all the perplexities of specu- 
lation, he kept, like Marceau, “the 
whiteness of his soul.” On the moral 
side, and with reference to the distinc- 
tion between good and evil, pure and 
sensual, he was firm as a rock. The 
following is an illustration. Being in 
London in vacation time in 1858, I 
dined with him and my brother at a 
restaurant. My brother was in great 
force, and talked incessantly; Clough 
seemed to be out of spirits, and said but 
little. The mame of Voltaire coming to 
be discussed, my brother said, with a 
wave of his hand, “As to the coarseness 
or sensuality of some of his writings, 
that is a matter to which I attach little 
importance.” Clough bluntly replied, 
“Well, you don’t think any better of 
yourself for that, I suppose.” There is 
no harm in repeating this, because it is 
well known that my brother in his later 
years thought very differently, and re- 
garded the French “lubricity,” as he 
ealled it—borrowing their own word— 
as a moral stain which wrought un- 
speakable mischief on many of their 
finer minds. 

But for Clough’s early death, it is 
probable that he would, with Ewald, 
Tischendorf, Harnack, and others, have 
experienced a reaction against the ex- 
treme subjectivity and arbitrariness of 
Baur’s views on the New Testament 
chronology. Such a reaction might, 
perhaps, have removed his sense of the 
intellectual impossibility of the popular 
creed, and reclaimed for religion a soul 
than which none more naturally devout 
ever existed. 

T. ARNOLD. 
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From Longman’s Magazine. 
“TH’ OWDEST MEMBER.” 

Doctor Craddock rode slowly along 
the grassy track which led from Thorn- 
leigh to Little Upton, and as he rode he 
smiled to himself. Though he had been 
settled for more than a dozen years in 
this quiet corner of Lancashire, his 
Southern mind had not yet become ac- 
customed to the idiosyncrasies of his 
North Country patients. He had just 
been to see old Robert Wainwright. 
who was suffering from an acute attack 
of gout in his right foot, and who was, 
in consequence, unapproachable in 
every sense of the word, answering the 
doctor’s questions only by an unintelli- 
gible growl or an impatient jerk of the 
head. Moreover, on being informed 
that he must not expect to set foot to 
the ground for several days more, he 
had emitted a kind of incredulous roar, 
and had announced his opinion that his 
medical adviser was a gradely fool. 
Poor Mrs. Wainwright had_ subse- 
quently apologized for her lord’s short- 
ness of temper, explaining in deprecat- 
ing tones that he was apt to be took 
that way sometimes; and adding that 
he had been moidering ever sin’ mornin’ 
about Club Day. 

“He reckons he’s th’ owdest member, 
yo! know. Him an’ Martin Tyrer, of 
Little Upton, is mich of an age, an’ 
they’n walked same number of times— 
they’re a bit jealous one o’ th’ t’other 
an’ our Gaffer reckons if he _ bides 
awhoam owd Martin ‘ull be castin’ up 
at him, an’ sayin’ he’s beat him.” 

“There'll be no Club Meeting for 
Tyrer, either, to-morrow,” Doctor 
Craddock said, “he’s laid up with a bad 
attack of bronchitis.” 

“Eh, is he?’ exclaimed Mrs. Wain- 
wright, with such visible satisfaction 
that the doctor smiled now as he re- 
called it. She had barely had patience 


to escort him to the door, and before he 
had mounted his horse he had heard her 
joyfully informing her Gaffer that owd 
Martin Tyrer had getten th’ ’titus, and 
she hoped that now he’d be satisfied 
and give ower frettin’ hissel’. 
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“I shall have an equally warm recep 
tion here, I suppose,” said the doctor to 
himself, as he dismounted before 
Tyrer’s door, “but, whatever happens, 
the old man must not think of going out 
to-morrow. It would be serious if he 
caught fresh cold.” 

Martin Tyrer was sitting, almost up- 
right, in his bed, supported by many 
pillows, for when he lay down, as his 
wife explained to the doctor, he fair 
choked. He was an immensely tall and 
stout man, with a large red face, and a 
stolid lack-lustre eye, which he brought 
solemnly to bear upon the doctor as he 
entered the room. 

“Well,” said Craddock, “how are you 
to-day, Tyrer? Better, I hope.” 

Tyrer rolled his eyes in the direction 
of his wife, apparently as an intimation 
that she was to answer for him. 

“Noan so well,” said Mrs. Tyrer lugu- 
briously, proceeding thereupon to give 
accurate, not to say harrowing, particu- 
lars of her master’s symptoms; Tyrer, 
meanwhile, suffering his glance to 
wander from one to the other, and oc- 
easionally nodding or shaking his head. 
It was not until she paused from want 
of breath that he put in his word. 

“I mun get up to-morrow,” he re- 
marked, apparently addressing no one 
in particular. 

“If you do you'll make an end of your- 
self, my friend,” returned the doctor 
decidedly. “You stay where you are, 
and go on with your gruel and poultices 
—by-the-by you needn’t make those 
poultices quite so thick, Mrs. Tyrer— 
and I'll come and see you on Wednes- 
day. You mustn’t think of getting up. 
If you go out in this east wind, it will 
bethedeathofyou. Really you peopleare 
mad about your Club Day—you should 
have seen old Robert Wainwright when 
I told him just now that it would be 
quite impossible for him to go out.” 

“He’s noan bahn to walk!” cried hus- 
band and wife together, their faces 
lighting up much as Mrs. Wainwright's 
had done. 

“He’d be very much astonished if he 
were to try,” said Doctor Craddock, “he 





can’t so much as put his foot to the 
ground.” 

“Coom,” said Mrs. Tyrer, looking en- 
couragingly at her spouse, “that’s one 
thing as should mak’ thee feel a bit 
’appier. He were takkin’ on terrible, 
yo’ known,” she explained, “thinkin’ 
Robert ’ud be crowin’ ower him at not 
bein’ able to walk. He’s allus agate o’ 
saucin’ our mester is yon—he reckons 
he’s th’ owdest member o’ th’ Club, 
an’ my ’usband he’s turned seventy, an’ 
he’s walked fifty-two times. Ah, fifty- 
two times it were last Club Day, 
weren’t it, Martin?’ 

“It were,” agreed Martin, endorsing 
the statement with a nod; “but Robert, 
he says he’s walked fifty-two times, too, 
an’ he’s seventy-one last Lady-day, an’ 
so he reckons he’s th’ owdest member, 
an’ he’s ever an’ allus throwin’ it i’ my 
face.” 

“Eh, sich a to-do as he mak’s about it 
yo’d never believe,” put in the wife, 
“he'll never let our Gaffer tak’ a bit o’ 
credit to hissel’—eh, it’s terrible how he 
goes on! I b’lieve if he were fair deein’ 
he’d get up an’ walk sooner nor let poor 
Martin ha’ th’ satisfaction o’ sayin’ he’d 
walked once oftener nor him. An’ th’ 
folks has getten to laugh at ’em both, 
an’ to set ’em on, one agin th’ t’other. 
At th’ dinner yonder, at th’ Thornleigh 
Arms, soombry ’ll allus get up an’ call 
for th’ ’ealth o’ th’ owdest member, an’ 
then th’ two owd lads ‘ull get agate o’ 
bargin’ one another, an’ Upton folks ‘ull 
be backin’ up Martin, an’ th’ Thornleigh 
folks ’ull be backin’ up Robert, an’ they 
mak’ sich a din, they say’n as nobry can 
hear theirsel’s speak.” 

The doctor laughed loud and long. 
“Well, it must be a drawn battle this 
year,” he said, “certainly Wainwright 
will not be able to go to the Club meet- 
ing unless he hops on one leg.” 

With a cheery nod he withdrew, 
chuckling all the way down-stairs; Mrs. 
Tyrer duly escorted him to the door, 
and then climbed slowly up again, 
every step creaking beneath her weight. 
When she entered the sick-room she 
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found her husband drumming on the 
sheets with his fingers, and staring in 
front of him with a somewhat peculiar 
expression. 

“Well,” she cried, letting her ponder- 
ous person sink into the old-fashioned 
elbow chair that stood by the bedside, 
“owd Robert, yon, ull ha’ to keep quiet 
for once! He'll noan be castin’ up at 
thee this year as how ’tis.” 

Martin rolled his head from side to 
side, but said nothing. 

“Yo’ll be able to start fresh next Club 
Day,” resumed his spouse cheerily. 
“Happen th’ gout ’ull mak’ an end on 
poor owd Robert, first, though.” 

Martin looked at her with a startled 
air. “Happen it will,” he assented 
doubtfully; “ah, it ‘ud ha’ been a fine 
thing if I could ha’ stolen a march on 
th’ owd lad this time! I never geet the 
chance before, but theer he lays yon, 
fast by the leg! If I could ha’ made 
shift to walk this year he could never 
ha’ cotched me up—eh, I'd ha’ had a 
gradely laugh at him.” 

“Well, well, yo’ll happen ha’ th’ best 
on’t another time,” said Mrs. Tyrer 
soothingly. “Happen he’ll noan be able 
to walk no more next year nor this— 
happen he’ll noan be wick! Dunnot 
thou go frettin’ thysel’ this road; nobry 
knows what’s bahn to come about i’ 
this world.” 

Martin’s eyes travelled slowly from 
the ceiling to her face with a puzzled, 
discontented gaze. 

“If th’ owd lad dees afore next year 
it "ud spile everything—’t wouldn’t be 
no satisfaction to walk oftener nor him 
if he were deeod.” 

“Well, dunnot thou go frettin’ thysel’ 
as how 'tis,” repeated his missus with a 
vague attempt at consolation. 

Meanwhile old Wainwright had some- 
what calmed down since his wife had 
imparted to him the welcome tidings 
that his rival had unwillingly “paired” 
with him for the morrow’s festivities. 
He ceased roaring at his sons and 
daughters and throwing his bandages 
at his wife’s head; it must be stated 
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that he never employed any more dan.- 
gerous missile even in moments of su- 
preme irritation. Robert Wainwright's 
bark was on all occasions worse than 
his bite, and though recently his bark 
had been very loud indeed, no one in the 
little household was in the least scared 
by it. This evening, however, “our 
Tom” and “our Bob,” who had of late 
satisfied themselves with screwing 
their bullet heads and a small portion 
o. their persons round the angle of the 
door, walked boldly in, and cheerfully 
inquired how feyther felt hissel’; while 
“our Annie” and “our Polly” actually 
helped their mother to “straighten” the 
bed, and ventured to draw the sheet 
lightly over feyther’s afflicted toe. The 
Gaffer, moreover, consented to swallow 
a basin of gruel with just a dash of 
spirits in it to take away the sickliness 
of it. Doctor Craddock had forbidden 
all stimulants, but, as Mrs. Wainwright 
remarked, a little taste like that, just to 
make the gruel slip down, couldn’t 
coom amiss. It certainly did not seem 
to come amiss to Robert, who grew 
quite jovial as he scraped the basin, and 
commiserated “owd Martin Tyrer, 
yon,” with genuine sympathy. 

“Poor owd lad! To think of his being 
laid up just when Club Day cooms! 
Eh, he will be takken to. Yo’ mind how 
he allus geet agate o’ boastin’ about 
bein’ th’ owdest member o’ th’ Club? an’ 
he nobbut seventy! Eh, I ’ad to get 
vexed wi’ him soomtimes—he would 
have ’t, yo’ known, as *t were him as 
were th’ owdest, an’ he’d get up when 
th’ folks had called for me—eh, I could 
searce thooal it!” 

“He'll be soom mad,” cried our Tom, 
chuckling. 

“Nay, thou munnot mak’ game o’ th’ 
poor owd chap’s misfortin,” said his 
father with a tolerant air as he handed 
the empty basin to Annie. “It’s bad 
enough for him to be layin’ theer wi’out 
havin’ folks crowin’ ower him.” 

Tom, much abashed, grinned sheep- 
ishly, and old Robert continued, after a 
pause, still evidently im high geod 


humor:— 











“Well, wheer’s thy cornet? Thou 
should be practisin’ i’stead o’ standin’ 
about findin’ fault wi’ thy neighbors.” 

Tom, who was a member of the 
Thornleigh band, had secretly resolved 
to retire presently to the cart-shed that 
he might prepare for the labors of the 
morrow without being overheard. He 
was rejoiced, however, to find that he 
might pursue his musical avocations in 
the house without causing the old 
father chagrin or irritation. 

“Mun I practise a bit i’ th’ kitchen?” 
he inquired joyfully. 

Old Wainwright consented, and pres- 
ently the somewhat husky tones of 
Tom’s cornet resounded through the 
house. 

The next morning dawned bright and 
sunny. though the unseasonable east 
wind still blew piteously keen. The Wain- 
wright’s house was only divided from 
the main road by a little patch of gar- 
den, and old Robert's bedroom window 
looked out upon the street. Beside this 
window he insisted on establishing him- 
self, being half carried thither by his 
two stalwart sons, whose stout necks 
he encircled with either arm, while he 
hopped with his sound leg across the 
floor; Mrs. Wainwright supported the 
injured limb in front and Annie and 
Polly brought up the rear carrying pil- 
lows and blankets. Thus, by the united 
exertions of the gvhole family, old Bob 
was safely deposited in his straight- 
backed armchair, a good deal redder 
in the face and shorter in the temper 
than before the transit, but otherwise 
none the worse. Polly pushed forward 
a chair under the limb which her 
mother was still embracing. The pil- 
lows were put at feyther’s back, the 
blankets over his knee, his pipe and 
screw of *baccy being placed handy on 
the window-sill; then Tom and Bob 
withdrew to assume their Sunday suits 
in preparation for the day, and Mrs. 
Wainwright and her daughters made 
the bed and tidied the room. Presently 
the girls slipped away, and, after paus- 
ing for a moment, hands on hips, to 
make sure that her Gaffer was comfort- 
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able, Mrs. Wainwright remarked that Arms; then the dinner—mirth and 
she’d better be seeing to things down- jollity lasting till evening. Old Bob. 
stairs a bit, for they lasses ’ud be sure with knotted hands clasping the 
to be off arter the Club as soon as her Wooden arms of his high-backed chair, 
back was turned. saw it all in fancy, his memory conjur- 
“If thou wants me, thou’ll shout for '"& UP each detail of the well-known 
me. wunnot thou?” she asked, turning *°®?®S- He could see the grassy fields 
door, and the hedges white with bloom; he 
apd at the i could smell the fragrance of the tram- 
“T'll not want for aught, returnes whet duties teh cath Gil the eniabien 
oa ee onal aay ney paingllenen and the brisk air; and then the warmth, 
’m out o’ * road up here, ¢ yo’re 


the brightness, the good cheer at the 
. 7c’! < > 
fain enough, all on yo’! Thou can be off ~pornleigh Arms—his mouth watered 


arter th’ Club thysel’ if thou’s a mind a¢ the thought of them. Would any one 
ta.” miss the oldest member, and drink his 
With many protests Mrs. Wainwright health? Well, this time at least old 
withdrew, and her husband, left to Martin would not be there to dispute 
himself, proceeded to relieve his feel- the honor. Now he could hear the 
ings by tossing his pillows over the gate of his little garden swing open and 
back of the chair, and extricating his then bang; the lads were starting. 
suffering limb from the blankets. Bob, leaning on his elbow, craned for 
“I’m welly smoored,” he remarked in- ward his neck to see them. A certain 
dignantly, half aloud, “welly smoored I expression of gratified parental pride 
am. They reckon I’m a babby to be Stole over his face as he took note of 
croodled and cosseted this gate. I'll be ‘®€ brave appearance presented by 
tmet weak afore they’n Gone, I'll be St young Bob, who with his be-ribboned 
. hat placed a little aslant on his curly 

locks, his Sunday suit brushed till not a 
speck of dust rested on its glossy sur- 
face, and his white staff held jauntily 





for nought when I get about again.” 
Leaning forward, and _ supporting 
himself on one leg, he threw open the 
window. The air, fresh and invigorat- jn his sunburnt hand, was indeed the 
ing if keen as a knife, circled round the picture of a comely young holiday- 
room, lifting his thick white hair, and maker. When the father glanced at 
making the prints on the wall flap and “our Tom,” however, his face dark- 
rustle. ened. There was Tom with his ill-fas- 
“Thot wakkens me up a bit,” cried tened shoe-laces trailing, his smart 
Bob: “does me good, thot does. Our bandsman’s coat buttoned awry over a 
missus may barge as hoo likes, I’ll keep pair of trousers which were neither his 
it oppen.” Sunday best, nor the white-piped blue 
He could hear voices and hurrying ®@¢S Which formed part of his uniform 
feet in the road below: people were be- as musician—these were a shabby. 
ginning to assemble at the church; by shiny pair of worn broad-cloth, usually 
and by the whole procession, headed by ‘¢Pt for wet Sundays and Saturday 
the band, would go marching down the expeditions to town: a suit in fact, 
: which had long been considered by no 

street and in at the park gates to be re- ¢ : 

< oo means presentable. 

freshed and complimented at rhorn- “Slovenly chap,” growled the father 
leigh Hall; then it would take its Way \ ith great irritation. “My word, if I 
across the fields to Upton, turning the wore near enough I'd larn thee to put 
big banner so that the arms of the on the reet mak’ o’ clooes of a Club 
squire of that place would be most en Pay! I'd holler now, an’ mak’ thee 
éridence when they halted for similar ¢90m back an’ change ’em, if our 
entertainment before the door of his missus wasna so nigh, but if hoo 
mansion. Thence, through Upton vil- chanced to look an’ see me at th’ win- 
lage along the lane to the Thornleigh dow, hoo’d be bargin’ me for oppening 
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it. Ha, th’ owd lass has called him 
back hersel’. Reet! hoo’ll noan let him 
mak’ sich a boggart of hissel’—hoo’ll 
fettle him up afore he goes.” 

He chuckled to himself, as Tom was 
hauled back, sheepish and sulky, and 
pushed into the house by the woman- 
kind; presently emerging in full bands- 
man’s dress, tied shoe-laces—in every 
way as spick and span as father or 
mother could desire. Brandishing his 
instrument, he ran clattering down the 
street to overtake his brother, only just 
in time, apparently, for, a minute or 
two after he had disappeared, the dis- 
tant sounds of music could be heard. 

“They’re coomin’,” said Bob, drawing 
along breath, and rubbing his withered 
hands together. His eves grew sud 
denly very round and red, and he felt 
a queer choking in his throat. Yes, 
they were coming; he could distinguish 
the tune now, and the tramp, tramp of 
many feet. Bob again leaned forward, 
thrusting his head almost through the 
window in his anxiety to see and hear. 
The missus and the lasses standing at 
the gate were too intent on watching 
and listening to notice him. Now they 
were rounding the corner—a _ brave 
sight; the big banner with its gay 
streamers held well aloft, the stewards 
with their white wands also decorated 
with ribbon; the fine old Thornleigh 
Arms were to the front this time, and 
the Thornleigh folk too—there they 
came rolling along, every man happy 
and merry, and here was “th’ owdest 
member,” who had walked his fifty- 
two times, laid by the heels in his soli- 
tary upper chamber! His big, old 
gnarled hands shook as they rested on 
the sill, his underlip trembled and 
drooped like a child's, babyish tears 
gathered in his eyes. 

But what was this? 
pulling up, the big banner halted right 
opposite his door, just as if it had been 
the squire’s—with a sudden crash the 


The lads were 


band stopped short, and somebody 
ealled out loudly:— 

“Three cheers for th’ owdest mem- 
her!” And thereupon ensued lusty 
“Hip, hip, hurras,” long kept up with 
vigor and enthusiasm by the Thorn- 
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leigh members, while the Upton folk, 
standing aloof and silent, eyed each 
other askance and seemed rather glum. 

Poor old Bob! His wrinkled ruhi- 
cund face was a study as he leaned 
forth, nodding to his cronies, and shout- 
ing at intervals, “Thank’ee, lads, 
thank’ee.” 

Mrs. Wainwright was too proud and 
jubilant to scold him for his temerity. 
and stood smiling at her gate, calling to 
the neighbors to “Jest see our Gaffer! 
Theer, he’s gone an’ oppened window 
all hissel’, an’s lookin’ out same’s ony 
on us.” 

At last the procession moved on 
again, the band—at least that portion of 
it which hailed from Thornleigh—play- 
ing “He’s a Jolly Good Fellow,” while 
the Tpton musicians tried to drown the 
efforts of their comrades by striking up 
“See the Conquering Hero Comes.” 

The meaning of this last was pres- 
ently made clear to old Bob Wain- 
wright, whose triumph was of but short 
duration, for lo! beneath his window, 
the second part of the procession sud- 
denly halted, and there in the middle 
of the Upton folk stood his rival, Martin 
Tyrer! much enveloped, indeed, in 
wraps and comforters, rather pale as to 
complexion, very hoarse as to voice, 
but nevertheless no other than Martin 
Tyrer himself. Bob’s face fell, and he 
stared vacantly forth without attempt- 
ing to move. 

“Well,” cried Tyrer huskily, but tri- 
umphantly, “thou’rt theer, art thou, 
owd bird? I’m fain th’ lads gave thee 
a cheer to keep thy sperits up—we’se 
drink thy health jest now. I’ve cotched 
thee up at last, thou sees! This here’s 
fifty-three times as I’ve walked. Fifty- 
three times!” raising his voice to a bel- 
low—“I’m th’ owdest member, now, as 
how ‘tis. Good-day to thee, Robert, I 
hope thou’lt be about wick an’ hearty 
this time next? year—thou’lt be second 
owdest member, an’ we’se be fain to see 
thee among us.” 

With a cheer and a roar of laughter 
the party moved on, Martin turning, 
after a few steps, to hold up all five 
fingers of one hand, and three of the 
other, intending thereby, according to 
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an arithmetical system of his own, to 
denote the number of fifty-three. Bob 
quite understood the exasperating allu- 
sion, and grew. if possible, redder in 
the face than before, though, for the 
moment, surprise, anger, and humilia- 
tion left him absolutely dumb. 

His family had a bad time of it dur- 
ing all the remainder of that day; band- 
ages were flying, pillows were pitched 
aside, food was spurned and upset. and 
plates were broken. The choice lan- 
guage, however, which usually accom- 
panied these tokens of displeasure was 
not heard to-day. Since the insult 
which had followed so close upon the 
heels of the old man’s triumph, he had 
continued vengefully mute. 

The lads came home at nightfall, not 
quite perhaps as hilarious as usual after 
a Club Day dinner, but with their 
tongues sufficiently loosened by Jack 
Orme’s good beer to make them less 
cautious and more garrulous than was 
their custom when within earshot of 
their father. Old Bob, sitting up in 
bed and clutching wrathfully at the 


blankets, heard them relate how they 
had been told that Martin Tyrer was 


that set on walking, that though his 
missus had locked up his hat and boots 
he had managed to give her the slip, 
and had run across the road and had 
got Tom Lupton’s Sunday hat “off 
him” and also his best boots. Mrs. 
Tyrer was in an awful to-do, and had 
come to fetch him at the Thornleigh 
Arms. The doctor said it would be the 
death of her Gaffer, she declared—but 
old Martin wouldn’t go. He had stayed 
till the very end, drinking healths with 
everybody, and boasting and bragging 
he had beaten Bob Wainwright. and 
he was th’ owdest member now. At 
this point of the narrative Bob senior 
overturned his gruel+which till now 
he had respected on account of the 
flavoring—and kicked so hard at the 
bed-clothes that he hurt his gouty foot, 
and uttered a roar of rage and pain 
which caused his sons to lower their 
voices to a discreet whisper. 

Next morning news came that Martin 
Tyrer had been taken very bad, and 
that the doctor had a poor opinion of 
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him. When Doctor Craddock, indeed, 
called later in the day to see Bob Wain- 
wright, he confirmed the report with a 
sigh and a shake of the head:— 

“T am afraid the poor old fellow has 
done for himself,” he said gravely. “It 
is astonishing how obstinate some of 
these peonle are. I am glad that you 
at least have had more sense, Wain 
wright’”—turning with a smile to Bob. 

“T sh’d ha’ gone if I could ha’ getten 
foot to th’ ground,” returned Boh, 
glowering at him. 

“Well, well, luckily for you you 
couldn’t, though it might not have been 
quite so serious with you. But Tyrer 
was very ill indeed when he went, and 
now naturally he is very much worse.” 

“Raly, it looks like a judgment,” ob- 
served Mrs. Wainwright. with an air of 
pious regret, “soom people might say it 
was, yo’ known, doctor. Martin, he’s 
been goin’ on awful to my husband— 
thot set up he were——” 

“Howd thy din!” interposed Bob, 
wrathfully: whereupon Mrs. Wain- 
wright retired outside the door, waiting 
to pursue the conversation till the doc- 
tor should be ready to go down-stairs. 

When, a day or two after, Martin 
Tyrer died, Mrs. Wainwright received 
the tidings with the same mournful 
satisfaction. It was what she had 
looked for, she remarked, “she couldn't 
but feel that Martin was callin’ down 
a judgment on hissel’! Well, it was to 
be ’oped that th’ A’mighty wouldn't be 
‘ard with him, not but what he was ’ard 
enough, Martin was, wi’ other folks. A 
body would ha’ thought that when he 
see the Gaffer laid up in ’s chamber on 
Club Day he wouldn’t ’ave ’ad it in ’s 
’eart to go ecastin’ up at him, same’s he 
did.” But Mrs. Wainwright would say 
no more, Martin Tyrer was gone, poor 
man, an’ it did not become her to judge 
him. Upon which she proceeded to say 
a great deal more, in exactly the same 
strain, until her Gaffer hammered on 
the floor with his stick, and requested 
her to stop thot. 

The whole family were much aston- 
ished on receiving invitations to Martin 
Tyrer’s funeral. They had. indeed, 
heard that Mrs. Tyrer was going to 
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give him a very nice buryin’—that all 
Upton folks were going and a good 
many from Thornleigh too—it was to 
be “summat gradely” every one said. 
It was the kind of festivity which, as a 


rule, the Wainwrights much appre- 
ciated, but on this occasion they were 
rather affronted at being bidden to as- 
sist, and both the young men declared 
stoutly that they’d noan go if they 
knew it. 

“Why not?’ growled feyther from his 
big chair in the corner. (He was now 
well enough to hobble down stairs.) 
“Yo’ yoong chaps thinks too mich 0’ 
yo’rsel’s—I’m goin’ as how ’tis.” 

Mrs. Wainwright positively gasped. 
“Gaffer, thou’ll noan think o’ sich a 
thing—thou as couldn’t so mich as 
walk on Tuesday! I’m _ sure thou 
needn’t be puttin’ thysel’ out for Martin 
Tyrer!’ 

“I’m goin’ as how ’tis,’’ repeated Bob 
gloomily; he had been very gloomy all 
these days. “I’m goin’ to foller Martin 
Tyrer to his long home, if I ha’ to hop,” 
he added sternly. “Him an’ me has 
walked together for fifty-two year, an’ 
T’ll walk at Martin Tyrer'’s buryin’! 
Theer now, my mind’s made up.” 

Young Bob and Tom stared at each 
other, then they remarked, unwillingly, 
that if he went of course they would 
go too; upon which old Bob returned 
that they might please theirsel’s—he 
was going. 

When Doctor Craddock was told of 
this decision, he said that now Robert 
was so much better it might not do him 
any harm, adding that he thought it 
showed very good feeling on his part. 
Mrs. Wainwright was much elated at 
the compliment, but Robert himself re- 
ceived it in stony silence. When the 
report circulated round the village 
every one was much touched and edi- 


fied. Wasn’t it beautiful, people said, 
and who'd ha’ thought thot Robert 
Wainwright had thot mich feelin’? He 
had a wonderful good heart, Robert 


had—he wasn’t one to say mich, but he 
felt the more. Mrs. Wainwright went 
about shaking her head and casting up 
her eyes. She had begun by being ex- 
vsperated at this sudden determination, 
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but finding how very much other folks 
admired and respected her Robert for 
it, she had gradually become infected 
by the general enthusiasm; and, indeed, 
when she hunted out and carefully 
brushed her husband’s Sunday clothes. 
she murmured tearfully to her daugh- 
ters “that feyther was a’most too good 
for this warld, and that it ’ud be mich” 
—with a sniff—“if they weren’t gettin’ 
ready blacks to weer for him next!” 

“It mak’s me go all of a shake,” the 
good woman added. “Eh, I connot tell 
yo"! It seems onnatural-like. Yo’r 
feyther’s noan like ’issel’ to think of his 
takkin’ on thot gate about owd Martin 
Tyrer; mony a one ’ud be fain enough 
as he were out o’ th’ road.” 

Meanwhile Robert himself certainly 
did not say much, as the neighbors ob- 
served; in fact, he said nothing at all. 
When his friends came and stared at 
him after the manner of their kind, and 
made remarks to each other or to Mrs. 
Wainwright about how strange it was 
that he should be that takken to about 
Martin Tyrer—though some of them 
added, sympathetically, that he would 
be like to miss him, he would, when all 
was said an’ done; him an’ Martin had 
walked together sich a mony years— 
“they were cronies yo’ known for all 
their fallin’s out”’—Robert would stare 
at them and heave a deep sigh: occa- 
sionally he would take his pipe out of 
his mouth as though about to make a 
remark, but invariably put it in again 
without uttering a syllable. Then his 
friends would go away, shaking their 
heads and sighing, after pausing to im- 
part to Mrs. Wainwright their convic- 
tion that her Gaffer was failin’. 

When the day of Martin’s funeral 
came Robert was, with the assistance 
of his wife and daughters, attired in 
his best “blacks;” he himself saw to 
his foot-gear, having possessed himself 
of a pair of shears with which he cut a 
large piece out of the top of one boot. 
Mrs. Wainwright had been tearful 
enough with sentimental foreboding all 
the morning, and, when she saw the 
irreparable damage wrought by fey- 
ther’s ruthless hands, she began to cry 
in good earnest. 
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“I knowed as summat was bahn to 
*appen,” she groaned, “dear o’ me, 
seventeen-an’-six, no less—an’ the soles 
searce soiled! Eh Gaffer—it’s down- 
right flyin’ i’ th’ face o’ Providence to 
be so wasteful.” 

Gaffer, meanwhile, purple in the face 
with suppressed anguish, had forced his 
foot into the mutilated boot, and now 
silently and frowningly pointed to his 
hat. 

The Wainwrights started early, for, 
though many neighbors had offered to 
give Bob a lift, the old man had insisted 
on walking all the way. It was a very 
painful pilgrimage, but he set his teeth 
and leaned hard on his stick, and hob- 
bled along dauntlessly, though every 
now and then his injured foot would 
give a twinge which made him snarl to 
himself and stagger. 

They arrived just 
ing procession was 
from the widow’s door. Bob had 
counted upon being refreshed by 
a short rest and a glass of “sum- 
mat;” but there was no time for 


as the mourn- 
setting forth 


that now, so he merely wiped his face, 
drew a deep breath, and fell into line. 
The Upton folk were surprised and 
gratified by his presence; many of them 
nodded to him in a friendly way, and 
a few came up and spoke to him. One 
or two told him they considered it “rale 


’andsome” of him to come. Bob 
nodded back, and said nothing. 

He stood by, solemnly, while the final 
sad rites were being performed, and 
lingered even after all was over. At 
last, however, he heaved a deep sigh 
and turned to go. Mrs. Wainwright 
tenderly supported his left elbow and 
cast a tragic glance round. 

“I doubt it’s been too mich for ’im,” 
she sobbed—she always sobbed at 
funerals, being a very feeling woman, 
but on this occasion she surpassed her- 
self, some of the Upton folk indeed 
thought it was “scarce dacent.” Young 
Bob and Tom began to blubber too; 
Polly remarked to Annie that “feyther 
’d go next for sure.” Friends and 
neighbors gathered round with long 
faces and sympathetic murmurs. 
Robert Wainwright, however, pushed 
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them aside and hobbled forward a few 
paces without speaking; then he sud- 
denly halted, and jerked his thumb 
over his shoulder:— 

“Well,” he said with a chuckle, “he 
walked on Club Day—ah, he did—but 
I’ve walked to his buryin’, so I reckon 
I’ve cotched him up. I wonder who’s 
th’ owdest member now!” 

M. E. FRANCIS. 





From The Spectator. 

THE DRINKING HABITS OF ANIMALS. 

Among the questions asked in rela- 
tion to the difficulties of the Indian 
Frontier War is the reason why the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining water blocks our 
advance but does not hamper the hill- 
men. The answer is that our troops 
had in one camp upwards of twenty-five 
thousand baggage animals. There 
were.oxen, mules, donkeys, and camels. 
The former are always thirsty crea- 
tures, and even the camels are credited 
with vastly larger powers of sustaining 
thirst than they possess. Major A. G. 
Leonard, after seventeen years’ experi- 
ence as a transport officer, is convinced 
that camels should, if possible, be 
watered every day, that they cannot be 
trained to do without water, and that, 
though they can retain one and a half 
gallons of water in the cells of the 
stomach, four or five days’ abstinence 
is as much as they can stand, in heat 
and with dry food, without permanent 
injury. 

The record of the sufferings of the 
unfortunate animals which accom- 
panied an ill-arranged expedition in 
the Kashgar Desert, reported in the 
Times recently, is a timely comment 
on this opinion. It is very doubtful 
whether the majority of the various 
“desert animals” willingly go without 
water, or, in fact, do so to any great 
extent. They drink sparingly, and can, 
probably by habit and practice, go for 
longer periods without drinking than 
species living in well-watered districts. 
But the absence of any special provi- 
sion for the internal storing of water, 
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except in the camels and some tortoises, 
seems to indicate that this power of 
temporary abstinence is only an ac- 
quired capacity. Nor is it often pos- 
sible to be certain that stores of water 
do not exist in “deserts; stores per- 
fectly well known to the animals, 
though not to travellers. This is espe- 
cially the case in rocky deserts such as 
the Bayuda Desert and that between 
Suakin and Berber. Some of the cor- 
respondents of the London daily papers 
who recently made the journey from 
the advanced posts on the Nile to 
Suakin noted as remarkable that 
though they were in a desert, and mak- 
ing forced marches from want of water 
which, when found, was as black as 
ink and almost undrinkable, hares 
and gazelles swarmed. This is an al- 
most certain sign that this desert is 
not waterless. Count Gleichen, when 
recrossing the Bayuda Desert from 
Metemmeh, found real cisterns of water 
in one place away from the ordinary 
track. A typical desert bird, which, 
like the gazelles, jerboas, and sand- 
lizards, has even taken its color from 
its environment, is the sand-grouse. 
Yet Mr. Bryden states that the daily 
flight of the sand-grouse, a species of 
exceedingly swift and swallow-like 
flight, to the water is one of the sights 
of the veldt in the dry season. “Their 
machine-like punctuality, and the won- 
derful displays afforded by their enor- 
mous flights at the desert pools,” form 
the subject of one of Mr. Bryden’s 
chapters in his recent work on South 
Africa. “The watering process is gone 
through with perfect order and with- 
out over crowding. From eight o’clock 
to close on ten this wonderful flight con- 
tinued; as birds drank and departed, 
others were constantly arriving to take 
their places. I should judge that the 
average time spent by each bird at and 
around the water was half an hour.” 
A curious instance of animal knowl- 
edge of the presence of water in unsus- 
pected places had a practical result in 
Holland. The question of a supply of 
good water for the Hague was under 


discussion at the time when the North 
One 


Sea Canal was being constructed. 
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of those present remarked that there 
was water in the sand-hills; that the 
hares, rabbits, and partridges which 
swarm in the sand-hills did not come to 
the wet “polders” to drink, but knew of 
some supply in the “dunes” them- 
selves; and that he could name one or 
two places where he had seen water. 
This idea was laughed at; but one of 
the local engineers present took the 
hint. The dunes were carefully ex- 
plored, and the result is the cutting of 
a long reservoir in the centre of the 
sand-hills, which fills with water natu- 
rally, and supplies the town. 

It is believed that rabbits can exist 
in this climate without a permanent 
water-supply. Where they are kept in 
inclosed warrens without water this 
must be accepted as a fact. The writer 
has only seen one such warren, where 
there are always plenty of drinking- 
troughs for the young pheasants in 
summer, though in winter the rabbits 
can only find rain-water and dew. 
Those in this warren are very poor ard 
small. Tame rabbits are commonly 
kept without water; but they may be 
seen licking the bars of their hutch 
after a shower, and drink eagerly when 
they have the chance. Most other 
rodents, including rats, are thirsty 
creatures. The only animals living in 
very dry places which seem able to do 
entirely without drink are snakes and 
reptiles. In the cold desert of shifting 
sand in Kashgar there were no reptiles, 
and not even a fly. But the Afghan 
Boundary Commission found swarms 
of lizards and a new and venomous 
species of adder in astonishing num- 
bers in the awful desert of hot shifting 
sand at the corner where Persia, 
Baluchistan, and Afghanistan meet. 
We must note one exception, the 
giraffe, which Mr. Bryden believes ex- 
ists for three-quarters of the year in 
the North Kalahari without water. 
But this cannot be proved until the 
desert has been explored and the total 
absence of water confirmed. There is 
known to be water beneath the sur- 
face; and if the giraffe does live water- 
less, he must imbibe his liquid nutri- 
ment at second hand in the juices of the 
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leaves the trees which have their 
roots in the moisture. Seals do not ap- 
parently drink, neither do cormorants 
and penguins; but there can be little 
more evaporation from their bodies 
than from those of fish; and their food 
is wet and moist. A more difficult 
question is that of the water-supply of 
Arctic animals in winter; possibly they 
eat snow. There is abundant evidence 
that though many animals can exist 
without water for long periods, this 
abstinence is not voluntary, and when 
unduly protracted causes suffering and 
loss of health. The whole cat tribe are 
proverbially “tough,” and can not only 
recover from frightful bodily injuries, 
but endure hunger and thirst longer 
than most animals. Instances of cats 
lost or stuck fast in hollow walls, 
where, in addition to deprivation of 


of 


food, they have been cut off from water 
for periods of a fortnight or more, are 
not uncommon; yet the cats have soon 
recovered. But it would be absolutely 
wrong to conclude that the animal did 
not suffer during its imprisonment, and 
the height of cruelty to compel it to 


face such deprivation. The normal 
habits of animals are a certain guide to 
their physical requirements; and the 
fondness of cats for water, otherwise 
than for outside application, ought to 
be matter of common knowledge. 
From the tiger, who regularly goes off 
for a “long drink” after a kill, and 
commonly bathes in hot weather, to the 
household pussy, they all drink water 
regularly, the latter two or three times 
a day. The writer has often watched 
from the high-level railways the Lon- 
don cats belonging to the small tene- 
ments taking their midday drink of 
water in hot weather. They spring 
from the dividing walls on to the small 
water-cisterns, alighting neatly on the 
space between the cover of the cistern 
and the wall, and, leaning over. lap the 
water. Many people imagine that cats 
prefer milk to quench their thirst, and 
never provide them with water-pans. 
This is a mistake; the cats, like the 
tigers and jaguars, prefer water; and 
the numerous cases of cats upsetting 
and breaking flower-vases on tables 
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are usually due, not to mischief, but to 
the cat’s efforts to drink the water in 
which the flowers are set. It is noticed 
that Persian cats are more eager for 
water than others. Experience shows 
that horses must not be allowed to 
drink freely before hard riding or driv- 
ing; but this, too, is in keeping with 
their natural, or perhaps we should say 
their acquired, habits when originally 
wild. If, as is probably the case, the 
wild horses lived in the Central Asian 
steppes, like the kiang, or Central 
Asian wild ass, water could never have 
been plentiful; and, like the African 
antelopes and zebras, the originals of 
the species probably drank only once in 
the twenty-four hours, going to consid- 
erable distances to obtain water. An- 
other probable survival is the horse’s 
dislike to drinking very cold water. It 
is commonly said that horses like pond- 
water, and “dirty” water. What they 
really like is water with the chill off; 
cold spring-water disagrees with them. 
Moreover, they are mighty particular 
as to the taste of their drinking-water. 
Some years ago one of several horses 
refused to drink his water, and was at 
once pronounced to be “ill.” This 
caused inquiry, and it transpired that 
one of the children had washed a guinea- 
pig in this horse’s bucket. The horse 
would not drink the guinea-pig’s bath- 
water. In the same way, cows, though 
less select in their choice of drinking 
water than is desirable for those who 
consume their milk, dislike touching 
water from tubs from which a dog has 
drunk, and will refuse it altogether if a 
dog has bathed in it. The Turks al- 
ways allow their horses to drink as 
much as they please and when they 
please; and the Osmanli were always 
accustomed to make long journeys on 
horseback. But the more intelligent 
Arabs, than whom no race except the 
English has paid more attention to, the 
subject, give their horses little water,— 
a practice they follow themselves. A 
paste of flour, dates, a little water and 
camel’s milk, is among many tribes the 
staple food for the desert horse. But 
we may say of him and his master, 
“The wilderness and the barren land 
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are his dwelling; he scorneth the multi- 
tude of the city.” He is a born “ab- 
stainer,” even from excess in water- 
drinking. 





From Temple Bar. 
A WOMAN LEARNED AND WISE. 

Recently, while visiting an old Scot- 
tish friend, a young man came in and 
put down before him a copy of Pro- 
fessor Moulton’s valuable “Book of 
Job,” arranged according to the rhythm 
and parallelisms. The owner of the lit- 
tle book was quite elated about his pur- 
chase: and our old host, after a mo- 
ment’s look at it, quietly turned round 
and took from a shelf an old-fashioned 
looking thin octavo volume half bound 
in calf, which he put into my hand. 
This was “The Book of Job, translated 
from the Hebrew, by the late Miss 
Elizabeth Smith, with a Preface and 
Annotations, by the Rev. F. Randolph, 
D.D. Second edition, 1810." On glane- 


ing at it, I was surprised to find that it 


was arranged on the same principle 
and in the same style as Professor 
Moulton’s work. I asked to be allowed 
to carry off the book to examine it more 
earefully, when my good friend wrote 
my name in it, “with regards of J. W.” 

Dr. Randolph’s preface gave a few 
facts about the authoress which only 
whetted the desire to know more, and 
an evening spent over the translation, 
with the original at my elbow, greatly 
strengthened that desire. I took a day 
or two at the British Museum to learn 
more about this bold and remarkable 
young woman who had so far antici- 
pated great Hebrew scholars, and had 
done one hundred years ago the very 
thing that is finding so much approval 
and acceptance now. She was clearly 
a pioneer, pointing the way: probably 
a case of a genius born out of due time. 
My researches fully verified that im- 
pression; and I derived not only so 
much pleasure, but so much intellectual 
benefit and stimulus, that I am fain to 
make others sharers in my gains, part- 
ners in my pleasure. For Miss Smith 
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was a genius and a great scholar, self- 
taught practically, but without the 
faults of the self-taught; and she was 
also a very prudent, patient, discerning 
woman, who made the most of all her 
chances, and turned trials and losses 
into gains, finely realizing the ideal of 
Emerson—that the elixir or life is 
“cheerfulness and courage, and the en- 
deavor to realize our aspirations.” 

Elizabeth Smith was born in Decem- 
ber, 1776, at Burnhall, in the county of 
Durham, and near Durham city. Her 
people were in affluent circumstances, 
her father being proprietor of land. 
She clearly owed much to her mother. 

Elizabeth’s quickness and originality 
of character soon became apparent. 
Before she had reached her fourth year 
she had begun to read, and ere its ex- 
piry she could read well. Her appetite 
for knowledge even then was marked; 
and one could have judged this by the 
kind of questions she asked. 

In the spring of 1782—that is, when 
Elizabeth was six years old—the family 
removed to Suffolk on account of the 
blindness of a near relative, in order 
that Mrs. Smith might attend on and 
aid him. There they remained till his 
death in 1784. 


From the time of our quitting Suffolk 
[writes Mrs. Smith] till the spring of 
1786, my children had no instruction ex- 
cept from myself, but their former gov- 
erness then returned to me and continued 
in the family three years longer. By her 
the children were instructed in French 
and in the little Italian which she herself 
understood. I mention these particulars 
to prove how very little instruction in lan- 
guages my daughter received, and to show 
that the knowledge she afterwards ac- 
quired of them was the result of her own 
unassisted study. . . . I always thought 
that Elizabeth was first induced to apply 
herself to the study of Oriental languages 
by hearing that the late Mrs. Bowdler ac- 
quired some knowledge of Hebrew and 
Greek purposely to read the Holy Scrip- 
tures in the original language. In the 
summer of 1789 this most excellent 
woman, with her youngest daughter, 
spent a month at Piercefield, and I have 
reason to hail it as one of the happiest 
months of my life. 
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At twelve Elizabeth became a sort of 
governess to her younger sisters, and 
then her progress in languages was re- 
markably rapid. Her mother says that 
what is usually the effect of long train- 
ing, effort, education, and habit, seemed 
born with her. She became proficient 
in geometry and algebra, essayed as- 
tronomy; was proficient even then in 
music, an expert in French (the only 
language in which she really had any 
teaching), but with scarcely an assist- 
ance. During the five years that fol- 
lowed of her girlhood she had made her- 
self acquainted with Spanish, German 
(from which she made many transla- 
tions, some of those from Klopstock, 
Lessing, and Schiller having been pub- 
lished afterwards), and Latin. 

In 1785 the Smiths had removed to 
Piercefield, a beautiful estate on the 
Wye, which Mr. Smith had purchased. 
The fine scenery here had a marked ef- 
fect in developing in Elizabeth a love of 
nature which never left her, and did 
much to strengthen her artistic tastes, 
for she learned to draw and paint well, 
and had a fine feeling for perspective as 
for color. 

In 1789—that is, when Elizabeth was 
between thirteen and fourteen—she first 
met the lady who was to influence her 
deeply as well as be influenced by her, 
and who was to prove her biographer— 
Miss Bowdler of Bath. Miss Bowdler 
speaks of her timid reserve at this 
time, and her great modesty, but says 
that, having come to know her, you 
could not fail to be struck by a sense of 
power and originality in her words and 
ways. She refers to her utter honesty 
and perfect frankness when friendship 
was once established, to her love of 
knowledge, her brave, calm tempera- 
ment and her great patience—qualities 
which were soon to be put to the sever- 
est tests. She visited the Bowdler fam- 
ily at Bath, sometimes staying there six 
or eight months at a time, and Mrs. and 
Miss Bowdler visited her at Piercefield, 
a constant correspondence being hap- 
pily kept up. 

Mr. Smith was an active-minded man, 
who had no wish to be idle or to be 
without an interest in life; and he was 
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induced to become a partner in a bank 
in the west of England in 1791. At the 
moment he joined it, the bank was 
flourishing; but before long many banks 
suffered severely, and that with which 
he had connected himself became in- 
volved, chiefly owing to the commence- 
ment of the war in 1792. In 1793 the 
erash came. Mr. Smith was responsi- 
ble up to the whole amount of his pos- 
sessions—for this was long before the 
era of Limited Liability Companies— 
and house, furniture, library and all 
were seized. While these things were 
in progress, we find Miss Smith, on the 
first intimation of the extremities to 
which matters had come, writing thus 
to Miss Bowdler:— 


Piercefield, March 3, 1793. 

We were within an hour of setting off 
from hence, and intended to have seen 
you, my dearest friend, to-morrow, when 
we were prevented, and I may say it is 
the only time I have ever rejoiced at be- 
ing prevented seeing you. Last night, 
after my mother wrote to you, we were 
informed by a friend that there was an 
execution against my father. At ten 
o'clock at night come to take pos- 
session of the house. It was secured so 
that they could not enter; but you may 
imagine the horror of our situation in that 
night of horrors. Fortunately, the next 
day being Sunday, we had to watch only 
till twelve o’clock, and to-day we were 
preparing to go away at eight this even- 
ing, when we heard that my father’s at- 
torney was come from London, that the 
money was provided, and the execution 
stopped. There is to be a meeting of the 
creditors to-morrow, who are to have an 
exact statement of all the concerns of the 
bank. My mother supported herself won- 
derfully last night, but to-day she was 
quite exhausted till this news revived her 
a little. Mr. and Mrs were in 
dreadful anxiety this morning, but I hope 
they are a little comforted; in short, the 
prospect now appears bright compared 
with what it did two hours ago, and we 
shall all, I hope, bear whatever happens 
with fortitude. Above all, my beloved 
friend, I entreat you not to be uneasy, for 
I trust all will be well. My only appre- 
hension has been my mother; and I con- 
fess it has been hard work to appear 
cheerful, when I saw her agitated to the 
greatest degree and knew I could in no 
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way be of the least use; but she showed 
great resolution whenever it was neces- 
sary. My father now writes in better 
spirits, and I am happy to see her a little 
more at ease. My mother desires me to 
say a thousand kind things for her. The 
servants have behaved nobly, and she has 
had all the comfort that friends can give. 
If she had none but you one would be rich 
enough, and I shall wish for nothing more 
while I know you are mine. Adieu, my 
dearest——. 

Miss Bowdler at once hurried to join 
her friends, to sympathize with, and, as 
far as she could, to aid them. 


I went to Piercefield on the following 
day; but I will not attempt to describe the 
scene to which I was then a witness. 
Afflictions so nobly supported make the 
sufferers objects of envy rather than of 
pity: a change of fortune, so sudden and 
so unexpected, was a great trial, but it 
was received in a manner to command the 
respect of all who witnessed it. 


And then she goes on to say:— 


In a few days after I went to Piercefield 
my friends quitted it forever; and the 
young ladies spent sevon or eight months 
with us in or near Bath. The time which 
was thus spent with my mother was cer- 
tainly of great advantage to my young 
friends. ... Many of her favorite pur- 
suits had been interrupted. They had lost 
the sublime scenes of Piercefield, which 
furnished an infinite variety of subjects 
for the pencil. Elizabeth drew well and 
was mistress of perspective. The library 
of which she so well knew the value was 
gone. Always averse to large parties, 
and with no taste for dissipation, she 
readily entered into a plan of employment 
proposed by my mother, and we entered 
on a regular course of history, ancient 
and modern. ...I do not know when 
Elizabeth began to learn Spanish, but 
when she was with us she read it without 
difficulty, and some hours every morning 
before breakfast were devoted to these 
studies. She acquired some knowledge 
of the Arabic and Persian during the fol- 
lowing winter, when a very fine dictionary 
and grammar in the possession of her 
brother led her thoughts to Oriental lit- 
erature. She began to study Latin and 
Greek in the year 1794, when Mr. Clax- 
ton’s excellent library was open to her, 
and she was aided by his advice and con- 
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versation. She studied Hebrew from my 
mother’s Bible with the assistance of 
Parkhurst, but she had no regular instruc- 
tion in any language save French. Her 
love of Ossian led her to acquire some 
knowledge of the Gaelic tongue, but the 
want of books made it impossible for her 
to pursue that study as far as she wished. 


The fall in outward circumstances 
caused Miss Smith little regret on her 
own account and only on that of her 
parents and sisters. Her tastes were 
simple, and her enjoyments remained 
with her. Poverty neither dimmed her 
intellect nor chilled her heart. Her 
mind was daily occupied with new in- 
quiries and efforts after knowledge, and 
her warm heart found satisfaction and 
relief in the friendships she had formed 
and wisely cherished, and the well- 
directed ministration of comfort and 
consolation to those about her who 
were in trouble or in want. 

Mr. Smith, who when younger had 
been a. volunteer, went into the army in 
1794, soon after the bank misfortune 
had deprived him of Piercefield, and 
spent several years in Ireland, where 
he went in 1795 with his regiment. 
Many friends had been raised up for 
Miss Smith, for, wherever she went, 
her modesty and her rare talents at- 
tracted to her those whose good opinion 
and favor were most worth having. 
Notable among the friends made at this 
time were John Claxton, Esq., of Shir- 
ley, at whose seat she resided from No- 
vember, 1794, to February, 1795, and 
the Earl and Countess of Kingston and 
Lady Isabella, King, and her letters to 
the last-named lady are very natural, 
characteristic and beautiful. At Mr. 
Claxton’s she had the benefit of free 
access to a very fine and large library, 
and, as Mr. Claxton himself tells, she 
did not fail to make good use of it. 

Efforts were made at settlement in 
Treland in order that the family might 
be all together, but these did not for 
some years prove satisfactory. Her 
mother, in her little account of her 
daughter, speaks of “following the 
regiment in Ireland with my husband.” 
Of course the regiment would be moved 
from place to place, and many disad- 
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vantages for such a family would lie in 
life near Irish garrisons. Elizabeth 
went on her first visit to Ireland on the 
2d May, 1796, and she came back in 
July of that year. 

The truth is, Ireland was in these 
years in a very disturbed condition. 
The effects of the French Revolution 
and what led to it were not only felt 
there, but issued in forms of discontent 
and disturbance that were special to it. 
The first Irish rebellion was in progress 
and not ended till the battle of Vinegar 
Hill in 1798, and the fire was not even 
then entirely put out. The embers 
smouldered, and the flames broke out 
again, with such results as made every- 
thing seem uncertain and unstable. 
For years after this was the state of 
things in Ireland, so that we need not 
be surprised to find the Earl of Alta- 
mont writing thus on November 8th, 
1802, to Thomas de Quincey—at the 
time a runaway from the Manchester 
Grammar School and wandering in 
Wales:— 


Our great misfortune in these parts for 


some years to come will be our entire de- 
pendence on peace for the comfortable 


possession of what we have. I never hear 
of anything like another revolution in 
France without trembling for the effect 
it may have upon us here; for our rebel- 
lions and the French invasion have left 
bad effects which it will take many years 
to wipe out. 


We need not wonder then that the 
Smiths had found it impracticable to 
settle in Ireland before the year 1799, 
when a more successful effort was 
made. In that year all the family went 
over to join Mr. Smith, and at Balistore, 
near to where he was quartered, nine 
happy months were spent, which Eliza- 
beth has duly celebrated in letters to 
her friends and in rhymes. But at the 
end of nine months she returned to En- 
gland, leaving her mother and sisters 
behind, and living now here, now there, 
now with this friend, now with that. 
It may be said, indeed, that from the 
date of her father’s failure till 1801 she 
really had no fixed home, and was 
much with the Bowdlers at Bath and 
with other friends. For some months 
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after her return she resided at Patter- 
dale, near Ullswater, and this suggested 
a settlement of the whole family in that 
region. 

In March, 1801, a little farm and a 
house were purchased at Coniston, 
where she lived with her mother and 
sisters, pursuing her favorite studies, 
finishing the Book of Job, and trans- 
lating portions of Scripture—notably 
from Habakkuk, the Psalms and other 
poetical pieces. The scenery near them 
furnished plenty of employment for the 
pencils of the sisters, and very idyllic 
is the picture of the life at Coniston 
given both by her mother and Miss 
Bowdler. Having lost her library at 
the time of her father’s failure, she had 
formed the habit of making lists of 
words from such books as she could use 
in the libraries of others, and one such 
list, showing the affinity of Hebrew 
words with Arabian and Persian, was 
published by Dr. Thomas Burgess, 
Bishop of St. David's, as a, supplement 
to his Arabic Alphabet. 

Dr. Randolph tells us that the Mr. 
Claxton referred to above was himself 
an expert Hebraist, and took great in- 
terest in Miss Smith and her work. He 
gave her a little book which contained 
maxims and opinions of the Rabbins, 
and sundry roots of Hebrew words. 
She had also Bayley’s Hebrew Gram- 
mar, and when she began to study that 
language, she had opportunity to con- 
sult Leigh’s (? Lee’s) Dictionary. Those 
appear to have been all the helps she 
had, till in 1801 she was put in posses- 
sion of Parkhurst’s Lexicon, and, dur- 
ing her residence at Coniston, where 
she had access to no other book from 
which she could derive any assistance, 
the translation of Job was the employ- 
ment of her solitary hours and was fin- 
ished in November, 1803. In a letter 
written in 1805, she says:— 


I never read Peters on Job, nor any- 
thing about the Hebrew language, except 
the book of Dr. Kennicott which you lent 
me, and Louth’s “Prelections.” Park- 
hurst has been my only guide, but I fancy 
he is a very good one. 


She did not live to see the publication 
of any of her works. In the end of 
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1805 she caught a severe chill, 
never completely overcame the results 
of it—a hacking cough, which was now 
better, now worse. In August, 1806, 
when she was scarcely thirty years of 
age, she passed peacefully away in 
complete calm and faith. 

She lies buried at Hawkshead, and 
there a tablet of white marble has been 
erected to her memory:— 


and 


In Memory of 
ELIZABETH, 
Eldest daughter of George Smith, 
of Coniston, Esq. 

She died August 7, 1806, aged 29. 
She possessed great Talents, 
Exalted Virtues, 

And humble Piety. 


If the “Book of Job” shows her as a 
fine scholar, and with wonderful power 
of rendering into idiomatic English, her 
volume of “Fragments,” which in their 
first form ran through at least eight 
editions in the course of two years, re- 
veals her as a keen observer, and as a 
true woman: as a poet, for some of her 
lyrics and descriptive pieces are really 
fine; but also as a. shrewd moralist and 
independent thinker. In proof of what 
has been said, we shall excerpt a few 
passages from the “Fragments” and let- 
ters, assured our readers will thank us 
for them. Though she was learned, 
she was no blue-stocking, as these will 
prove:— 


It is not learning that is disliked in 
women, but the ignorance and vanity that 
generally accompany it. A woman's 
learning is like the fine clothes of an up- 
start, who is anxious to exhibit to all the 
world the riches so unexpectedly acquired. 
The learning of a man, on the contrary, is 
like hereditary rank, which, having grown 
up with him, and being in a manner inter- 
woven with his nature, he is almost un- 
conscious of possessing it. The reason of 
this difference is the scarcity of the com- 
modity amongst females, which makes 
every one who possesses a little fancy her- 
self a prodigy. As the sum total in- 
creases, we may reasonably hope that 
each will be able to bear her share with a 
better grace. 


A woman must have uncommon sweet- 
ness of disposition and manners to be for- 
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given for possessing superior talents and 


acquirements. 


Why are the writings of the ancients, 
generally speaking, superior to those of 
the moderns? Because paper was scarce. 
Of course they would think deeply and 
consider their subject on every side before 
they would spoil their parchment by writ- 
ing what on reflection might appear not 
worth preserving. The same _ cause, 
added to the labor of transcribing, would 
prevent copies being multiplied, except of 
what was really valuable. Thus what 
has come down to our time is only the 
cream of the writings of the ancients, 
skimmed off by the judgment of their im- 
mediate successors, and cannot fairly be 
compared with the general mass of mod- 
ern literature. 


We laugh at Erostatus for setting fire 
to the temple of Diana at Ephesus that 
his name might be remembered; but, how- 
ever foolish and ridiculous his ambition 
might be, it was the same which has al- 
ways influenced and annoyed mankind. 
Even so early as an hundred years after 
the deluge, we have a great instance of it 
recorded, in all men’s joining to build 
the Tower of Babel, “to make themselves 
a name.” Since that time to what end 
has Alexander, and all the other conquer- 
ors of antiquity, waded through blood if 
not to be talked of, and that their names 
might be remembered? Even amongst 
those we call barbarians, the warrior 
rushes headlong to danger that the song 
of the bard may rise in his praise, and his 
deeds of valor be remembered. Nor is the 
mischief of this passion confined to blood- 
shed. Men will overturn all the principles 
of the world and publish the most extrav- 
agant doctrines merely to be talked of. It 
is surely impossible Hume should believe 
his own system: he was only voracious of 
literary fame. The same might be said of 
Voltaire and his associates. It was the 
vanity of advancing something new, and 
making a revolution in the opinions of 
men, which prompted them. The passion 
was given to incite us to good deeds, but 
when men fail, and could not but fail, to 
distinguish themselves by what is good, 
then they fix on some splendid evil which 
will be most universally felt and conse- 
quently the most talked of. 


Why do so many men return coxcombs 
from their travels? Because they set out 
fools. If a man take with him even a 
moderate share of common sense, and a 
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‘desire of improvement, he will find travel- 

ling the best introduction to an acquaint- 
ance with himself, and of course the best 
corrector of vanity; for, if we knew our- 
selves, of what could any of us be vain? 
Vanity is the fruit of ignorance, which 
thrives mostly in subterranean places, 
where the air of heaven and the light of 
the sun never reach it. 

treat actions are so often performed 
.from little motives of vanity, self-compla- 
cency, and the like, that I am more apt to 
think highly of the person whom I ob- 
serve checking a reply to a _ petulant 
speech, or even submitting to the judg- 
ment of another in stirring the fire, than 
of one who gives away thousands. 

To be good and disagreeable is high 
treason against virtue. 

A great genius can render clear and in- 
telligible any subject within the compass 
of human knowledge, therefore what is 
-alled a deep book (too deep to be under- 
stood) we may generally conclude to be 
the produce of a shallow understanding. 

To read a great deal should be, one 
would think, a sure preventative of much 
writing, because almost every one might 
find all he has to say already written and 
better written than he could do. 

The hand of a friend imparts inesti- 
mable value to the most trifling token of 
remembrance; but a magnificent present 
from one unloved is like golden fetters, 
which encumber and restrain not the less 
for being made of costly materials. 


“The Book of Job” went through sev- 
eral editions, as it well deserved to do, 
and certainly should not have been so 
forgotten as it has been. It received 
the highest encomiums of the Hebraists 
of these days—Dr. Magee, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and Dr. Burgess, 
Bishop of St. David's, among them. 
Dr. Randolph in his preface deprecates, 
as well he might, the idea of “present- 
ing it as a work that claimed indulgence 
from the youth or the sex of the 
author,” or work “which might 
plead the disadvantages under which 
it was produced, in extenuation of 
faults or errors, but as a work of in- 
trinsic and superior excellence.” Dr. 
Magee said that “it conveyed more of 
the true character and meaning of the 
Hebrew, with fewer departures from 
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the idiom of the English, than any 
other we possess;” and he thus referred 
to it in his greatest work:— 


I cannot deny myself the pleasure of in- 
troducing to the reader’s acquaintance a 
translator of the Book of Job, in the per- 
son of a young lady, who, adorned with 
all the accomplishments which distinguish 
her own sex, devoted herself, at the age of 
fifteen, to studies the most intense that 
are used to occupy the attention of the 
other; and this with such surprising suc- 
cess, that, though self-taught and nearly 
deprived of the benefit of books, she left 
behind her, at the expiration of her 
twenty-ninth year, a numerous collection 
of writings, so various and so valuable, as 
might well make many a literary man look 
back with a blush upon the labors of a 
lengthened life. Miss Smith’s trans- 
lation of the Book of Job, for which she 
had qualified herself by a close study of 
the Arabic and Hebrew, was completed 
before her twenty-sixth year—two years 
earlier than the date of the translation by 
the Bishop of Killala. I subjoin her ver- 
sion of the passage referred to, as it may 
be to many a matter of curiosity to com- 
pare with our received translation any 
part of so extraordinary a production.’ 

It is truly a remarkable work, one of 
the most remarkable when we have in 
mind the circumstances under which it 
was done—far removed even from a 
good library, not to speak of public 
libraries. Here is one short specimen, 
though such a cannot well be 
judged by extract:— 


work 


Lo! happy is the man that God reproveth; 
Despise not the instruction of the Al- 


mighty. 


For He afflicteth and He comforteth, 
He woundeth and His hand healeth. 


In six dangers He will protect thee, 
And in seven, evil shall not touch thee. 


In famine, He will deliver thee from 


death, 
And in battle 
sword; 


of the 


from the power 


Irom the scourge of the tongue thou shalt 
be hid, 
shalt 
cometh. 


‘Lhou not fear desolation when it 


1 Atonement and Sacrifice, i., p. 393. 
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At shalt 


desolation and famine thou 
laugh; 
Thou shalt not be afraid of the beasts of 


the earth. 


For thou hast a covenant with the stones 
of the plain, 

the wild beasts of the 
made peace with thee. 


And field have 


7 


Thou shalt be sure that thy tent is in 
safety, 

Thou shalt dwell in thy habitation, and 
not be mistaken. 

Thou shait know that thy seed will be 
multiplied, 

And thy offspring as the grass of the 

earth. 

shalt come with wrinkles to the 
grave, 

Asa heap of corn cometh up in its season. 


Thou 


Behold, we have searched this out and so 
it is, 
Hear it, and understand it, for thy good. 
Her “Fragments” in their first form, 
as said already, passed through some 
nine editions; in 1811 an edition, much 
augmented, and including her transla- 
tion of “Klopstock’s Memoirs,” edited 
by Miss Bowdler, was published at 
Bath: an edition of it was published in 
London in 1824, and another even so 
late as 1842. An enterprising publisher 
to-day might, in our opinion, do well by 
issuing in a compact volume a selection 
of her very best work, including the 
“Book of Job,” with Dr. Randolph’s 
preface and valuable notes. We regard 
it as a privilege to be enabled here to 
draw attention to a very remarkable 
Englishwoman, who did a remarkable 
work, and who well deserves a place 
in the supplementary volume of the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography. 
ALEXANDER H. Japp, LL. D. 





From The Saturday Review. 
INTERNATIONAL INEBRIETY. 

For many generations the United 

Kingdom sadly accepted the assump- 

tion that it was the most drunken coun- 
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try in the world. All of us had heard 
rumors of bibulous Belgians, and of 
young topers at the German universi- 
ties to whom two dozen glasses of beer 
were a daily bagatelle; but that did not 
lessen our sense of guilt. We knew the 
failings of our brother men, especially 
in Seotland and in Ireland, and pre- 
sumed not to scan the failings of the 
men who were brothers only from the 


point of view of M. Comte. We re- 
frained because the statistics might’ 
deepen our own shame. It turns out 


that we assumed a superiority in vice 
to which we had no title. Mr. Bate- 
man, head of the commercial depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, has been 
inquiring into the habits, as regards in- 
toxicating drinks, of the chief countries 
in the world, and his memorandum set- 
ting forth the results proclaims us com- 
paratively temperate. We are more 
than equal to the Germans, it is true, 
in the matter of beer drinking. Each 
year they drink 25.5 gallons a head of 
the populace, and we make away with 
30.7. That, however, is the only fact 
disclosed by the memorandum which 
need give us a moment’s uneasiness. 
We drink so little wine that neither 
the gaiety of the nation nor the revenue 
can be said to be much promoted by the 
act. Of champagne, for example, less 
than a seventh part of a bottle sees 
each of us through the year. In 1895 
all the wine drunk in the kingdom 
came to a “demnition tottle”’ of less 
than half a gallon for each man, 
woman and child. France, which we 
have long believed to be a happy land 
of no drunkenness at all, beats us hol- 
low in the practice of wine-bibbing. In 
the year named it consumed 29.50 
gallons of wine a head. Italy and 
Spain are almost equally bacchanal. 
The common belief that we drink little 
wine because we like stronger drink 
better in our northern climate, finds no 


sanction in Mr. Bateman’s tables. 
Relatively to the populations, the 
United Kingdom drinks less spirits 


than any of the great countries in Eu- 
rope. In France the consumption is 
1.85 gallons a head each year; in Ger- 
many it is 1.94. In the United Kingdom 
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The greatest swillers in 
the world are the Bavarians; they 
drink their innocuous beer at the 
rate of fifty gallons a head each year. 
The Belgians are next in the running; 
their achievement is forty-three gallons 
a head. 

Certain subsidiary details in Mr. Bate- 
man’s memorandum are such as must 
encourage the United Kingdom in its 
new consciousness of virtue. Even 
Glasgow, where people, as far as they 
are visible, seem to be unanimously in 
a “favorable stage” of whiskey every 
night, cannot compete with France in 
the habit of intemperance. Inferior as 
the French spirits are to those which 
are distilled in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, the French people drink much 
more of them than the Britons drink of 
their own. Apart from the women and 
children, who really are almost tee- 
total as a rule, each consumer of spirits 
in France drinks spirits at the rate of 
ten and a half liqueur glasses a day. 
The intemperance is mainly in the 
north and the north-west departments, 
where the cost of it “absorbs half the 
average salary of the working popula- 
tion.” In short, it has been discovered 
that each elector in France “drinks five 
petits verres a day of spirits surrepti- 
tiously made by small producers.” It 
is doubtful whether we in England 
beat that record even in the high old 
time of open voting and bribery with- 
out stint. Mr. Bateman’s memoran- 
dum, which will surprise those whose 
interest in the subject is merely statis- 
tical, should give cheer to those 
amongst us whose concern is that of 
the philanthropist. It has become 
clear that people are neither drunken 
nor abstinent because of the latitude in 
which they dwell. The fact that the 
British Isles are so close to the Polar 
Circle cannot any longer be cited as a 
proof that we consume strong drink 
liberally because nature forbids us to 
be abstinent. That is one bogey re- 
moved. Whether we should be better 
without any drink is another question. 
Dr. Mortimer Granville’s theory that 
two ounces of alcohol daily are needed 
to support our internal organs against 


it is only 1.01. 
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the unnatural conditions of civilized 
life is at least supported by the fact 
that there is not a single great race in 
the world which nature has not sup- 
plied with an intoxicant of some kind. 
There is one great people which, with 
almost all the climatic and industrial 
conditions which have long been 
thought the sufficient sanction of our 
own habits, contrives to do with very 
little intoxicating drink. That is the 
people of the United States. Of beer, 
wine, and spirits that country drinks at 
the rate of less than half our own 
achievement, and the rate of consump- 
tion is decreasing. The Times is in- 
clined to think that that is because the 
drink in the United States is very bad; 
but there is certainly another explana- 
tion. In Ohio, it is within our personal 
knowledge, abstinence became a rule 
from social compulsion. The ladies of 
a town there urged a seller of strong 
drinks to shut his “saloon.” He 
fused. “Ah, well, then,”’ one of them 
said, “we'll pray for you.” They did 
pray, at his doorstep, one relieving the 
other, for days; and their attitude was 
mightily successful. They held the 
strings of local society in their sup- 
pliant hands. Any youth who passed 
them on the steps into the saloon was a 
marked man, ineligible to their parties 
and their daughters’ affections. Very 
few youths dared them, and the saloon 
came to an untimely end. The incident 
is in the abstract inspiring; but it can 
not be considered a precedent practi- 
eally. At the time when the prayers 
of the righteous availed much in 
America, New England was largely a 
country of small towns. Each town 
was like the other, and if a young man 
were drummed out of one because he 
had outraged its social instincts, he 
could not go to another with any rea- 
sonable hope. England is much older 
than the United States. The Guildhall 
itself is older. There is strength in 
age, and in the usages which age has 
authorized. We could not have Lady 
Henry Somerset and her allies praying 
against the lord mayor what time 
her Majesty’s ministers were walking 
in to imbibe good cheer and to pour out 


re- 
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patriotism. The police would have a 
say in a theology so empiric. Still, the 
great ladies of England, though they 
do not use prayer as an instrument of 
the boycott have wielded their power 
in a manner more subtle and effectual. 
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Undoubtedly it is largely to them and 
to their sense of what is proper after 
dinner that England owes those airs 
of grace and virtue which Mr. Bate- 
man’s memorandum commands us to 
assume. 





Couture’s Harlequin.—At a moment 
when what are called supernatural ap- 
paritions are so plentiful in France the 
repairs now going on at the Church of 
St. Eustache give actuality to an appa- 
rition which the great painter Couture 
relates most seriously in that now ex- 
ceedingly rare book, “Entretien d’Ate- 
lier.’ It was he who did a considerable 
portion of the decoration at this church. 
In describing what occurred, he 
wrote:— 

“I was painting my Virgin, and I was 
giving all my attention to my work. 
But by a strange occurrence, which I 
cannot explain, I was constantly dis- 
turbed by an _ extraordinary vision. 
After hearing the latch of my chapel 
door lifted, the door opened and gave 
passage to a charming harlequin. He 
saluted me with a grace which had 
nothing in common with the harlequins 
of our world. He commenced by a 
pretty pirouette; then, with one knee on 
the ground, he elegantly placed his two 
hands on the handle of his wooden 
sword, which raised the point. His 
head on one side expressed the pleasure 


a person experiences in seeing again a 


friend after a long absence. That con- 
templation was, however, very short. 
He stood up, and ran with the rapidity 
of a cat all round my chapel, striking 
my painting. He rushed up my scaf- 
folding, his quick motions making the 
tinsel on his clothes sparkle. Then 
with a rapid bound he came up to my 
palette, cut a caper, and disappeared, to 


reappear immediately, running round 
the cornices with superhuman rapidity 
and agility. The vision disappeared. I 
descended from my scaffold by the lad- 
der, searched all round my chapel, and 
looked at the door. It was ajar. I shut 
it carefully, and recommenced my 
painting, but in a very short time I 
heard the same click of the latch re- 
peated, and the same vision reappeared. 
What I could not understand was why 
the door would not keep shut.” 

These apparitions continued during 
eight days, after which Couture 
thought he would lay the apparition by 
executing a picture representing a har- 
lequin. With the object of doing jus- 
tice to his subject, he hunted about for 
works on harlequins, and at an old 
bookstall he came across a book entitled 
“La Vie de Dominique, Célébre Harle- 
quin de la Comédie Italienne.” The 
painter bought it, and read it carefully 
from the first to the last page. It pos- 
sessed palpitating interest for him that 
Dominique was a great favorite of 
Louis XIV.; but what caused the great- 
est surprise to Couture was that, when 
Dominique died, he bequeathed the 
greater portion of his property to the 
Church of St. Eustache. on condition 
that he should be buried in the Chapel 
of the Virgin. It was after these 
strange events that Couture painted 
“Harlequins,” which are not less highly 
appreciated than his best historical 
pictures.—Paris Correspondence Lon- 
don Standard. 





